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Pets Mean Big Business 


John D. Horn 


Vice President, House of Huston, Inc. 


Although animals have served as 
man’s pets for thousands of years, it 
has been only within the past decade 
that the pet supply and pet food indus- 
tries have grown to their present giant 
size. Much of this development is due 
to the accelerated growth of the pet 
population, but a significant amount is 
also the result of revolutionary mer- 
chandising tactics practiced by indi- 
vidual newcomers to the pet field. 


Prehistoric pets 


The first companionship of man and 
dog began during the Mesolithic period, 
15,000 years ago, and may possibly ex- 
tend back to the Upper Paleolithic pe- 
riod, some 50,000 years ago. According 
to Dr. Morton Fried, assistant profes- 
sor of anthropology at Columbia Uni- 


versity, certain dogs probably attached 
themselves as scavengers to bands of 
roving tribes—in effect adopting the 
tribe for as long as they were able to 
pick up food scraps around its camp- 
fires. Gradually they began to take part 
in hunting expeditions and became ac- 
cepted as both pets and economic assets. 
Cats, too, have loug been domestic 
animals. According to one authority, 
their association with man dates back 
to approximately 10,000 B.c., when the 
Egyptians used them to protect grain 
stores against rats. In time, the Egyp- 
tians endowed their rodent killers with 
religious and mystic significance. Fam- 
ily cats were treated with both respect 
and affection. After death they were 
mourned and buried with honor.’ 


oc 


1953, p. 60. 
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The role of pets in family life has 
undergone modifications as the struc- 
ture of society has changed. Interest 
in their well-being has increased con- 
sistently and has set the stage for the 
development of several industries de- 
voted entirely to the sale, care, and 
feeding of domestic animals. 


Pet food industry 


P. M. Chappel is generally credited 
with being the founder of the canned 
dog food industry. Mr. Chappel, 
trained as a druggist, later became en- 
gaged in horse trading. During World 
War I, he gave up trading horses to 
pack these animals in meat form for 
the French Army. The French Gov- 
ernment insisted that the horse meat be 
butchered into certain sizes and cuts. 
This meant that there was a great deal 
of left-over horse meat at Mr. Chap- 
pel’s plant. In order to make some 
profit from these scraps, he mixed them 
with a few other ingredients and sold 
the product as a dog food. 

Since the first Chappel enterprise, 
the dog food industry has expanded 
tremendously. In 1939, the American 
Meat Institute reported that production 
of federally inspected canned dog food 
was about 150 million pounds a year. 
By 1950, the total pack had increased 
to more than 400 million pounds. Non- 
federally inspected canned dog food 
probably amounted to another 400 mil- 
lion pounds, a total production of 
around 800 million pounds. 

In addition to canned dog food, a 
substantial amount of meal or dry dog 
food is now being sold each year. Dur- 
ing 1940 a little more than 400 million 
pounds of this food was marketed, 


while 1950 showed a sale of about 750 
million pounds, or slightly less than 
the total canned dog food production.? 

Special foods for cats, birds, fish, 
turtles, and other pets have also added 
to the volume of the pet food industry, 
With the recent increase in popularity 
of parakeets, the size of the total bird- 
seed market has swelled to somewhere 
near $30,000,000 a year. 


Pet care industry 


Medicines for pets have been on the 
market commercially for several dec- 
ades. Many of these early formulations 
were compounded by apothecaries, vet- 
erinarians, and other professional men 
with an interest in the well-being of 
animals. 

From this modest beginning, the pet 
care industry has expanded to the point 
where there are now scores of manu- 
facturers of remedies and medicines 
for pets. Such items as worming pills, 
flea powders, dog cleaners, and prepa- 
rations for skin disorders have had a 
place on the shelves of drugstores, pet 
shops, department stores, hardware 
stores, and seed stores for many years. 
Although it is difficult to evaluate the 
size of the pet care market, estimates 
have placed the figure at $38,000,000 
for remedies and $12,000,000 for vet- 
erinarian services annually. 


The pet accessory industry 


The growth in sales of accessories 
for pets (collars, brushes, dishes, toys) 
has been phenomenal in recent years. 
Since the introduction of the parakeet 
as a major domestic pet in the United 


2 Wall Street Journal, November 19, 1951. 
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States, the market for bird toys has 
created a further expansion within the 
industry. In addition, more aggressive 
merchandising techniques have caused 
many pet owners to find that these arti- 
cles can make pet owning more enjoy- 
able and meaningful. 


Sales of live pets 


At the present time there are ap- 
proximately 22,500,000 dogs * and 26,- 
700,000 cats in this country. The bird 
population is also large, with estimates 
at 5,900,000 canaries, 9,400,000 para- 
keets, and 644,000 miscellaneous birds. 
Other pets such as fish, turtles, mon- 
keys, and hamsters number in addi- 
tional millions. 

The sale of live pets in the United 
States amounts to a substantial mar- 
ket. Since many of these sales are 
made privately or by relatively small 
kennels or bird raisers, it is practically 
impossible to gage the size of this mar- 
ket accurately. Some informed esti- 
mates have placed it at between $50,- 
000,000 and $65,000,000 annually. 

Significantly, there is even a me- 
dium-sized industry that devotes itself 
to importing pets. During the period 
from July 1, 1952, to June 30, 1953, 
8,035 dogs were admitted at the New 
York port of entry alone; and 1,231 
cats and 19,000 monkeys were also 
brought in at New York.® 


Other pet industries 


Many other industries that center 
around pets are springing up rapidly. 

8 Estimate by Gaines Research Center, New York, 
1953, 


*Estimate by All-Pets Magazine, February 1954. 
5 The Pet Dealer, September 1953, p. 60. 
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lor instance, most major cities now 
have dog beauty parlors. Throughout 
the United States there are 270 obedi- 
ence training schools. New York can 
boast at least two practicing pet psy- 
chologists, while some manufacturers 
have retained experts to study the 
psychological phenomena in domestic 
animals. 

Even insurance companies are get- 
ting into the pet field. It is now possi- 
ble to buy insurance policies on dogs 
ranging from $50 to $2,500. Some of 
the many companies that are today is- 
suing special dog insurance policies in- 
clude Indemnity Insurance Company 
of North America, Firemen’s Fund In- 
surance Company, Marine Underwrit- 
ers Department, and Insurance Re- 
search Service. 

When a dog passes away, chances 
are that he, too, will have a final resting 
place. Many large cities have pet ceme- 
teries with lots ranging from $30 to 
$60 and caskets from $10 to $75. 


New merchandise techniques for 
pet supplies 


For many years pet supplies (ex- 
cluding dog food) were sold almost ex- 
clusively through drugstores, pet shops, 
department stores, hardware stores, 
and seed stores. However, our firm, 
House of Huston, Inc., has shown that 
pet supplies can be sold successfully 
through grocery outlets. Our organiza- 
tion found that the market for this type 
of merchandise could be expanded sub- 
stantially by exposing pet accessories 
and supplies to millions of pet owners 
who had never before purchased these 
items. 

The fact that pet supplies do not fit 
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into the same category as fast-moving 
food items created a special problem. 
We discovered that the situation re- 
quired new distribution and merchan- 
dising techniques. 

Through marketing research studies 
the firm first determined that pet sup- 
plies would most nearly parallel non- 
food items in grocery outlets. Conse- 
quently, we developed a_ store-door 
delivery and servicing program very 
similar to that used by rack operators 
in the housewares and toiletry fields. 

The House of Huston plan is based 
on several procedures: 

1. House of Huston supplies each 
store with a free floor rack, attractively 
identified by a sign that reads, “PAL 
PET SHOP Featuring Superior 
House of Huston Products.” 

2. These stands are serviced and 
dusted on a regular schedule by driver- 
salesmen who carry refill merchandise 
with them in their trucks. The larger 
stores are visited weekly, while the 
smaller stores receive service every two 
or three weeks. 

3. All items are price-marked at the 
company’s plants. 

+. The line includes more than one 
hundred fifty pet products. The slower 
moving and seasonal items are rotated 
on a regular schedule. For example, a 
certain pet toy may move very well for 
a few weeks and then slow down in 
volume. At this point, it is removed 
from the rack and replaced by another 
pet toy. 

Seasonal items are pushed harder 
during the season of their greatest de- 
mand. For example, Christmas stock- 
ings are made up only during the holi- 
day season. Flea powders, on the other 
hand, are stocked all year, but they re- 


ceive the choice display spot during the 
summer months. 

5. It is our policy to allow the stores 
their full profit on the company’s line, 
even though we provide store service. 
The profit percentage is almost double 
the amount they receive on average 
items in their stores. 

Under this system of store service 
and rotation of items, the average 
supermarket is able to achieve a com- 
plete stock turn about nine or ten times 
each year. House of Huston makes 
every effort to assure a stock turn of 
this frequency and has introduced sev- 
eral unique devices to control the turn- 
over rate. William Hall, president of 
the firm, gives the reason for this policy 


-in‘a recent statement ; ‘Pet supplies will 


be carried by supermarkets only so long 
as House of Huston’s merchandising 
program provides the techniques re- 
quired to guarantee that these products 
qualify for distribution through super- 
markets. It is the job of our firm, as 
manufacturers, to see that a super- 
market’s investment in inventory is not 
out of line in relation to its rate of 
sale.” 

To maintain the turnover rate on pet 
supplies at the level of nine to ten times 
per year, we have developed these tech- 
niques : 

1. Our company provides displays in 
five different sizes and varieties. They 
range from a double floor-stand instal- 
lation containing merchandise valued 
at $450.00 to a “Shelf Tray” installa- 
tion requiring only $34.51 worth of 
stock at retail. Thus, if a store’s vol- 
ume (with resulting stock turn) does 
not measure up to original estimates, 


(Continued on page 74d) 
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Retail Trade in 1953 


Evelyn Dawn Fraser and Charlotte Kappelmann 


Research Division, New York University School of Retailing 
Under the direction of T. Dart Ellsworth, Director of Research 
and Publications 


High lights 


The upward pattern of retail trade 
continued in 1953. A survey of 103 
selected stores indicated that they real- 
ized a 2.5 per cent increase in sales and 
netted 3.4 per cent more profits after 
taxes than in 1952. 

The details of the 1953 sales and 
profit picture for the 103 stores are re- 
ported in this survey, which is one of a 
series conducted annually by the Re- 
search Division of the New York Uni- 
versity School of Retailing. 


Nature of survey 


This survey summarizes and com- 
pares the 1953 and 1952 sales and 
profit record for 103 major United 
States retail stores. Their combined 
sales in 1953 were over $16 billion or 
almost one tenth of the total United 
States retail trade. 

Data are tabulated by type of store, 
including apparel, department and spe- 
cialty, drug, grocery, mail-order, shoe, 
variety, and miscellaneous. Tables I to 
\V show dollar sales, dollar profits be- 
fore and after taxes, changes in profits 
as percentages of sales, percentage in- 
creases in sales and profits, and sales 
and profits for each store. 


General dollar sales increase 


In 1953 only one group of stores, the 
mail-order houses, did not record larger 
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retail sales than in 1952 (Table I). 
Largest gains were made by the drug 
group, which improved their sales 11.2 
per cent, as compared with a 6.2 per 
cent increase in 1952 over 1951. Gro- 
cery chains continued to build their 
sales, although their 8.3 per cent gain 
was smaller than that recorded for 
1952. Variety stores and department 
and specialty stores ranked lowest in 
relative sales increases with 1.6 and 
2.1 per cent, respectively. 

Since average prices remained nearly 
constant during 1952 and 1953,? the 2.5 
per cent gain over 1952 in total sales by 
the survey group may be considered a 
real increase in physical volume as well 
as dollar volume. Total United States 
retail sales registered an even higher 
increase of 4 per cent. The difference 
between the figure for the survey sam- 
ple and the national figure resulted pri- 
marily from the fact that the survey 
data does not include large groups of 
durable goods stores, whose sales were 
up about 10 per cent on the national 
level.* 


Top pretax dollar profit gains by 
grocery group 


Pretax dollar profits in 1953 con- 
tributed to the generally encouraging 
1 “Statistical Summary for 1953,” Survey of Cur- 
rent Business, February 1954, back cover. 

2 “Retail Trade,”’ Survey of Current Business, 
February 1954, p. 21. 
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retail trade picture by showing an in- creases in profits, although individual 
crease of 1.1 per cent over 1952 stores within these groups improved 
(Table 11). An outstanding gain of their pretax dollar profits. 


43.3 per cent set apart the grocery 
chain group. This was the only group 
in which each store registered higher 


’ , , Rise in dollar profits after taxes 
pretax dollar profits than in the previ- 


ous year (Table I\). The nearest All the survey groups except three 
competitor was the drug group, which raised their dollar profits after taxes in | 
increased its pretax dollar profits by 1953 (Table III). In contrast to the 
18.1 per cent. 3.4 per cent increase made by the total 
The apparel, mail-order, variety, and sample in 1953 is the 1.4 per cent de- 
miscellaneous stores all suffered de- crease suffered from 1951 to 1952. 


TABLE 1 


Annual Dollar Sales of 103 Major United States Retail Stores, Summarized 
by Type of Store, for 1952 and 1953 








Sales (Add 000) Change 
Type of Number of from 
Store Stores Reported 1953 1952 1952 

NIE: (G5 oo ok OS ca AS sabe eta mee 10 $489,368 $476,747 2.6% 
Department and specialty.............. 45 4,898,236 4,797,412 fad 
gu Saya a. At yeh: 2 ae) Oe ee gee 6 535,158 511,316 11.2 
CORE he eee oA yak Lees eae dc 6 2,865,539 2,645,980 8.3 
Se eee ns Ray Te Ta eee eee ee ee 5 4,223,084 4,265,215 —1.0 
AE GSO eM ce pee i es 7 395,882 368,867 7.3 
IRC Re ea Seneca es iw pds Ok 3 13 2,265,177 2,229,547 1.6 
SIRI inch chceneee cw antsaa 11 612,805 597 897 de 
Pee R tink Wats eee aks se hs des 103 $16,285,249 $15,892,981 yd 


TABLE Il 


Changes in Dollar Profits of 103 Major United States Retail Stores, 
Summarized by Type of Store, for 1952 and 1953 








= : Before Taxes (Add ) Change After Taxes (Add Change 

Type of x Pi fede 

Store 1953 1952 1952 sf 1952 
POOMEEL Sckawdansnsa ss $23,909 $24,853 —3.8° $15,213 —(.4 
Department and specialty... 272,602 266,180 2.4 119,553 3.2 
See oS Beet. niece is 21,368 18,098 18.1 8,485 18.9 
RIE Steet ss cosas 58,699 40,954 43.3 18,299 98 
Mail-order ............. . 365,811 378,501 —3.4 163,169 —0. 
ae, ee ere 25,380 24,329 4.3 11,498 10.9 
EIN hs tian ka cues ai 172,614 175,455 —1.6 85,264 0 
Miscellaneous ..... 23,571 25,544 —77 12,268 44 














4ll ... $963,954 $953,914 41.1 $448,480 $433,751 3.4 
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TABLE Ill 


Changes in Profits as Percentages of Sales of 103 Major United States 
Retail Stores, Summarized by Type of Store, from 1952 to 1953 


Before Taxes 


T ype of ea 

Store 1953 
Apparel ee ean er ae 4.9% 
Department and specialty........ 5.6 
NS a se as a ka ee Re Ol 4.0 
RRs Aaa re ee ners Seopa 2.0 
a ne ene 8.7 
ES Ma cana e aioe base ho ee 6.4 
So ee ee 7.6 
BUSSCETIANBOOUS.§ co. 5s ccsaieceeses 3.8 


PEP ARtsai Sule sepmbaelen seers 5.9 





19 52 


mumnunt 


lays 


0 





Change After Taxes Change 
from = ‘ ———— from 
1952 1953 1952 1952 

—6.3% 3.1% 3.2% —3.1% 

0.4 2.5 2.5 0.8 
13.0 1.9 Le 13.9 
32.5 1.0 0.7 43.5 

—2.5 3.8 3.8 0.5 

—2.7 3.2 3.1 3.9 

—3.1 3.8 3.8 —1.0 

—10.1 1.9 2.1 —6.8 

—1.5 2.8 2.7 0.7 


TABLE IV 


Percentages of 103 Major United States Retail Stores Showing Increases 
in Sales and Profits, Summarized by Type of Store, from 1952 to 1953 


Tene of Dollar 
Store Sales 
PERE (2 kicrae <5 es dua H0% 
Department and specialty...... 70 
eR A are te Rone Pa 83 
Groce 5 MPP LeOPEE eT eee eee! Lt 100 
WHEE 5 ovis oe vos Seen we 40) 
MEN "Wi 47a g A ieieiois wa Biswas 100 
ee oe tt ere oe 77 
PEMOEIANIGOGS 2c. Fi dhs ins oe wes 73 
ee eas wacteke as aw ueiy 73 


al and state taxes took 53.5 per 
the stores’ profits in 1953. 
The grocery and drug groups led the 
rest in profits after taxes as well as 
before taxes, with respective gains of 
49.8 per cent and 18.8 per cent over 


1952. Once again the grocery group 
could 


make the unique claim that each 


of its stores increased its profits after 


taxes. 
Summary 
103 s stores realized 1n- 
eased dollar sales and ts in 1953 
Summer 1954 


Dollar Profits 


Percentage Profits 








Before —-—sdAMffter ‘Sete st—(‘(“‘«‘w 
Taxes Taxes Taxes ares 
50% 60% 60% 40% 
63 65 59 50 
67 67 67 67 
100 100 100 8&3 
40 60 40 60 
57 57 29 57 
31 54 31 46 
36 36 27 36 
5¢ 62 52 51] 


without the aid of higher prices. How- 


ever, retail sales on a national level 
showed greater increases than those of 


the survey stores. The national show- 
ing was considerably improved by the 
excellent sales of durable goods, which 


the survey stores do not generally han- 


dle. The grocery and drug groups led 
the field in relative increases in all 


These 
level of 

1953. 
sider 1953 a generally 


} 1952 
— than 5 
Car than Jk. 


areas. 


gains are a reflection of 


the high consumer income 


maintained in Retailers can con- 


more profitable 
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TABLE V 
Retail Trade in 1952-1953 


Sales and Profits of 103 Major United States Retail Stores Compared by 
Store for 1952 and 1953 


Profits as Per Cent of Sales 
A 

















Sales (Add 000) Before Taxes After Taxes 

1953 ~~~*1952 1953 1952 i953 1952 
Apparel Chains 
ee ree $86,197 $82,763 7.3% 75% 36% 37% 
Diana Stores Corporation............. 31,421 20,866 3.8 8.1 oF 4.8 
Franklin Stores Corporation.......... 32,266 32,193 6.7 6.8 4.3 4.2 
Howard Stores Corporation.......... 26,644 27,470 6.7 6.4 3.8 3.6 
ae | Se a 61,852 58,108 5.1 3.1 —2.3 26 
Lerner Stores Corporation............ 147,768 154,443 2 37 Weg 1.9 
Pao: SHORE ANG: 6c oso daiccincscsaces 12,620 12,697 4.0 4.3 1.9 a 
ee ee ce Cn AE 0 te re 41,418 40,244 3 KF i> 1.5 
Mangel Stores Corporation........... 28,492 29,014 5.0 4.0 oo AY | 
National Shirt Shop, Delaware........ 20,690 18,949 6.1 5.9 4.1 4.1 
MEG eA CEG Raa ace tr. s EGS Oss $489,368 $476,747 4.9 52 3.1 32 
Department and Specialty Stores 
Allied Stores Corporation............ $515,830 $501,841 4.79% 5.0% 2.390 24% 
Arnold Constable and Company....... 24,925 23,488 4.6 5 2.3 2.6 
Associated Dry “soos... .5565. 6505. 555. 164,060 158,487 6.0 Te 2.9 29 
3elding Hemingway Company........ 22,199 21,185 5.1 4.5 23 2.1 
ee Oo. a ae 35,511 35,489 11.0 10.0 4.9 4.0 
CUES OR Se 118,692 117,948 6.6 6.3 4 3.0 
NS rc te ey cgi ots wis iol 23,963 23,279 Fa 2.4 no 1.4 
cei cebares COmeeny <2 6.65.5 sess sss 233,227 232,431 3.9 Sh 2.1 1.8 
Consolidated Dry Goods Company..... 10,772 10,398 5.8 6.1 2.5 2.8 
Crowley Milner and Company......... 28,212 25,992 2.8 2.6 is iz 
Consolidated Retail Stores, Inc........ 28,131 30,023 1.6 2.0 0.9 1.] 
Daniels and Fisher Stores Company... 8,974 9,422 a Re 1.0 1.6 
PROMI = PONONIOES Sous s cine 05500 61,261 54,749 5.2 4.1 2.3 2.1 
Emporium Capwell Company......... 73,043 70,855 10.6 &.8 4.3 4.2 
NIN ees cists B cicsGs os Wik wie 38,732 36,071 2.1 LZ 1.0 0.7 
Federated Department Stores......... 478,849 447 862 6.5 6.8 2.9 3.0 
Forbes and Wallace, Inc.............. 12,003 11,636 3.8 a7 el 2.0 
aS) SRTOENELS; ING. 5 osc e sec c nce 286,419 291,679 A 33 1.8 1.6 
Goldblatt Brothers, Inc... ........2..6 99,926 100,068 1.7 2.3 0.9 1.1 
Halle Brothers Company............. 43,061 43,644 4.0 3.6 1.9 1.7 
Tie Feet COMMENY ......cccs ec cescsees 98,467 102,887 5.1 5.3 2.6 ra, 
ge che oy 20,598 19,869 6.5 5D 3.0 28 
Joseph Horne Company.............. 59,803 59,549 3.9 3.6 1.8 1.7 
Hoving Corporation pees aba eae a0 28,120 26,637 4.3 3.8 Zi 2.0 
Interstate Department Stores, Inc...... 63,866 64,759 2.8 3.4 1.6 1.8 
R. H. Macy and Company, Inc........ 332,583 331,780 3.0 2.6 LS eg 
ap te 30,702 30,554 29 x3] —29 —3.1 
Marshall Field and Company......... 217,960 225,567 = 4.7 2.8 2.0 


(Continued on page 91) 
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Small, Independent Retailers Need 
a Training Program in Retail 
Accounting* 


J. K. Stoner 


Professor of Business Education, Siate Teachers College 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 


Many small, independent retail busi- 
nessmen have designed bookkeeping 
systems or adapted commercial sys- 
tems for their own stores without hav- 
ing the necessary accounting back- 
ground. A majority of these retailers 
are using inadequate bookkeeping sys- 
tems for their particular kinds of busi- 
ness. Less than half of the small, 
independent retailers use bookkeeping 
systems designed or planned by ac- 
countants especially for the business, 
or systems designed by manufacturers, 
wholesalers, or companies doing busi- 
ness with these stores, or complete cash 
register systems. 

These are but a few of the conclu- 
sions resulting from an analysis of in- 
terviews with proprietors or managers 
of small (ten or fewer employees), in- 
dependent stores of different kinds in 
various cities under 25,000 population.’ 


Retail failure 

Retailing involves a number of spe- 
cialized activities, of which retail ac- 
counting is undoubtedly one of the 


* Based on An Analysis of the Accounting 








tems and Practices of Smail, Independent 
Businesses, Ed.D. thesis, University of Pittsburgh, 
I € S is problem 1 cases were 
na sampling of thirty retail store 
welve s e « he four sel i 
4 sig € n the 
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most important. The proper interpreta- 
tion of current and accurate bookkeep- 
ing records and reports may determine 
the difference between a store’s busi- 
ness success and failure. In a recent 
year, more than one half of the busi- 
ness failures were accounted for by the 
retail trade. These failures were attrib- 
uted to a number of causes—inadequate 
managerial ability; lack of bookkeep- 
ing records; inadequate bookkeeping 
records; failure to interpret existing 
records; failure to exercise positive 
control of their finances; and human 
failures in judgment, personality, and 
ability. 


Retail businesses and their proprie- 
tors or managers 


The small, independent retail busi- 
nesses that were surveyed are predomi- 
nantly single proprietorships operated 
almost entirely by men. Two thirds of 
the stores operate credit businesses but 
keep their books on a cash basis. A 
single-entry system of bookkeeping is 
used by almost two thirds of the stores. 

Almost three fourths of the busi- 
nessmen are high-school graduates, of 
whom one fifth have taken the business 
curriculum. Approximately one sixth 
of the businessmen are college gradu- 
ates. Slightly more than half of the re- 
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tailers have taken at least one business 
course. Most of the courses were taken 
in colleges and high schools, business 
colleges and in-service training pro- 
grams ranking second. However, rela- 
tively few businessmen have had ade- 
quate business training. What little 
they had was taken before the special- 
ized training needed today was avail- 
able. In experience, however, the aver- 
age retailer now in business for himself 
has an impressive record. He has accu- 
mulated 23.1 years of retail experience, 
of which 15.6 years have been in a 
managerial capacity. 

Most of the businessmén are satis- 
fied with their present account systems 
and practices (Table |). However, this 
is no indication that their systems and 
practices are satisfactory or even ade- 
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quate. Such a positive opinion may be 
a result, in many instances, of a lack 
of information regarding better sys- 
tems and practices. The retailers tend 
to assume that their years of retail ex- 
perience have taught them the correct 
accounting procedures to be used in 
their store. Although their systems 
may be inadequate, they maintain them 
unfamiliar 


rather than attempt an 

method that challenges their compre- 
hension. 

“Essential” and “desirable” ac- 


counting systems and practices 


In order to establish the criteria 
against which to evaluate the current 
findings, a jury of thirteen business- 


men, retail specialists, and accountants 


TABLE I 


Opinions of Proprietors or Managers of 130 Retail Businesses About Their 
Present Accounting System 


Favorable Opinion 


Unfavorable Opinion * 








T ype of * 

Business Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
PIO TS Ue) cat eas ess eease« 29 83 6 17 
Eating and drinking places.............. 19 86 3 14 
PRSRRE ENED 5 Nee re ee PINS os 8 62 5 38 
Furniture and appliance stores........... 11 100 0 0 
PaOUNe WRN ocd eee RSs eee eese 16 100 0 0 
Gasoline service stations.............. 16 100 0 0 
Lumber, building, hardware stores....... 10 9] 1 9 
Drug and proprietary stores........ ew 83 l 17 
“| | Mas yl lia api ae EERE eS de RAY 114 88 16 12 


* Reasons for unfavorable opinions 


Fx u dd stores: 


nesses for comparison, (3) need “‘cash over and 


register system, (5) need personal drawing acci 


and-loss statement 


Eating and drinking places: (1) Need t 


perpetual inventory. 


res: 


Apparel sto 


inventory, (3) need to separate real estate 
organization of purchase invoices by de 


2) need 


lo 
edgers 


Lumber, building, hardware stores: Need quarterly 


months 


Drug and proprietary stores: Need 


(1) Need to make departmental compar 
short” 


unt and detailed breakdown of sales, (6) nee 

departmentalize, (2) 

(1) Need more capable employees with training in 
! ? 

business from apparel bu 

partment, stock control 


report of income and expenses and an 


complete revising 


isons within store, (2) need profit ratios of other busi- 
| } plete cash 
ofit- 


account, (4) too much daily detail with « 


1 weekly pr 


2) need more bookkeeping detail, (3) need 


bookkeeping and sales, (2) need perpetual 





(4) need more de retail, 


bh) 


siness, partn 


system, and formal ‘“‘accounts payable 


audit every six 
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determined the “essential’’ and “desir- 
able” accounting systems and practices 
that contribute to success in the opera- 
tion and management of a small, inde- 
pendent retail business. Although cur- 
rent retail practices with respect to all 
the “essential” or “desirable” account- 
ing systems are not reviewed in this 
article, notable deviations that tend to 
make a system inadequate or a practice 
unacceptable are highlighted. 

An analysis of the retail businesses 
using a double-entry system of book- 
keeping and those using a single-entry 
system revealed that, on a percentage 
basis, the former follow the “essential” 
and ‘‘desirable’’ accounting systems and 
practices more completely. Other fac- 
tors may also account for this situation. 
For example, each of the businessmen 
in the stores using a double-entry sys- 
tem have, on an average, two-and-one- 
half years more managerial experience 
than have those businessmen using a 
single-entry system. Considerably more 
of the businessmen in the stores using 
a double-entry system of bookkeeping 
have a college education than do those 
in the other group. The retailers using 
a double-entry system of bookkeeping 
have taken about three times as many 
business courses in various public and 
private schools than have those in the 
other group. 

While it would appear that busi- 
nesses using a double-entry system of 
bookkeeping meet the “essential’’ and 
“desirable” requirements more ade- 
quately, the key to successful store op- 
eration and management is undoubtedly 
a combination of retail experience, edu- 
cation, and managerial ability applied 
to the bookkeeping system. 
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Current accounting systems and 
practices 


Inadequate bookkeeping systems 
exist because retailers look upon book- 
keeping records and reports as “neces- 
sary evils” rather than as sources of in- 
formation which, when properly inter- 
preted, offer guidance and direction to 
their businesses. The bookkeeping sys- 
tems of eating and drinking places are 
perhaps the most inadequate as a group. 
The bookkeeping systems of gasoline 
filling stations and food stores were not 
as adequate as they should have been. 
It was surprising to note that only a 
few of the proprietors or managers of 
gasoline service stations use, with their 
own adaptations, the bookkeeping sys- 
tem of records and reports furnished 
by the oil companies. They complained 
of too much detail in these systems and 
insisted that they preferred to operate 
independently of the otl companies. 
The automobile dealers in the auto- 
motive group are required to use the 
manufacturers’ systems for keeping 
and reporting transactions. The stores 
in the apparel group; furniture, fur- 
nishings, and appliance group; and the 
lumber, building, and hardware group 
are the most frequent users of book- 
keeping systems designed or planned 
by accountants especially for their 
kinds of business.* 


2 The kinds of retail businesses surveyed were 
selected in accordance with the United States Census 
Grouping for the Retail Trade. The groupings used 
in the study are as follows: (a) food group; (>) 
eating and drinking places; (c) apparel group; (d) 
furniture, furnishings, appliance group; (¢) auto- 
motive group; (f) gasoline service stations; (g) 
lumber, building, and hardware group; and (h) 
drug and proprietary stores. Stores in the general 
merchandise group were omitted from the study be- 
cause they usually had more than ten full-time em 
ployees. The same proportion was maintained among 
the classifications of surveyed stores as is found in 
the entire retail trade. 
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TABLE Il 


Basis of Operation for Business and Income Tax Purposes of 130 
Retail Businesses 


Business Purposes 
-_, 





Income Tax Purposes 


Type of Number of Total “ Cash Cash or ene ee 
Business Reporting Stores Only Credit Cash Accrual 
enn INNER fot ere is ob use x oi 0 33 40% 60% 94% 6% 
Eating and drinking places........... 22 91 9 100 0 
PE ORE ooo ge eek ee st sae os 13 8 92 38 62 
Furniture and appliance stores........ 1] 9 91 64 36 | 
Pa 16 12 88 19 81 
Gasoline service stations.............. 16 19 81 SS 12 
Lumber, building, hardware stores.... 11 0 100 27 73 
Drar @nd proprictaty:.. ...... 6.05000: 6 50 50 83 17 


1 SBRRPASS TO on Re er oe ea ee 130 34 66 71 29 


TABLE Ill 


Characteristics of Bookkeeping Systems and Records Used 
by 130 Retail Businesses 


KA 
Characteristics * Number Cent 
Loose-leaf system ..... Ee tht or re ert Re ree ee ee eae 68 
SIE CaM egos Co ects say see eMea Lae aus acomuNeeied 20 15 
en NN r,s aslo bake RAs wb psie es sobs bas weebeces 79 61 
Proprietor’s or manager’s salary expense account..................0200 eee 44 34 
Income and expense records for various departments...................05. 64 49 
Business graphs, charts, or figures to show trends, comparative costs, etc..... 35 27 
* All these systems and records were considered ‘“‘desirable’’ by the jury 
‘ ra.3 Pa er i ee oo - a ie tatele 
Current records While almost all the businesses carry 


ork ’ ’ insurance for the protection of assets 
Among several pitfalls for retail : el aad i. casa vi 
businessmen are the proper separation and for the alesse rceigen enrcgiy 
of their personal expenses from their eto ee manimeend 
business expenses and the maintenance ry vise EERE RRR Ene eee 
of accurate systems for the handling help of an adequate and complete 
of their withdrawals and their salaries. insurance program. 
In addition, better management and Although most retail businesses keep 
financial control can be exercised over current records of business transac- 
businesses that keep income and ex- tions and make periodic summaries 
pense records for various departments from these records, they are not always 


in the store and prepare some type of aware of the exact nature of the rec- 
graphs, charts, or business figures to ords they should use in recording these 


show comparative costs (Table IIT). transactions. Table IV 








4 
: 
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tices followed by retail businesses in 
keeping books of original and _ final 
entry. Even though 62 per cent of the 
businesses employ a single-entry sys- 
tem of bookkeeping, the maze of forms 
and records used constitute anything 
from elaborate printed forms to pencil 
notations on the back of used enve- 
lopes, from drawers full of cash regis- 
ter tapes to listings in ordinary loose- 
leaf notebooks, from the crudest forms 
of single-entry bookkeeping to the most 
detailed and elaborate double-entry sys- 
tems of bookkeeping. Much duplica- 
tion of records and waste of time and 
effort in the various store bookkeeping 
systems is indicated. 


Auxiliary records 


The types of auxiliary records and 
the detail with which they are kept will 
fluctuate with the needs of different 
kinds of businesses. However, in pres- 
ent practice, much detail regarding pay- 
roll taxes and depreciation of fixed 
assets is left to be unraveled at the end 
of the business year when financial 
statements and certain tax reports have 


to be prepared. 


Handling cash and inventories 


Practices regarding the handling of 
cash vary from business to business. 
For example, a large majority of the 
businesses use cash registers, keep dup- 
licate deposit tickets, keep files of can- 
celed checks, and reconcile bank state- 
ments periodically. However, these de- 
sirable practices are not followed by 
all businesses. 

Inventories failed to yield the neces- 
sary information for good merchan- 
dising and accounting control because 
they were not taken frequently enough 
within the fiscal year. Only 27 per cent 
of the retailers take their inventories 
more frequently than yearly. Several 
stores in the food group only estimate 
their inventories, and four eating and 
drinking places claim they have no in- 
ventories because they purchase only 
what they need for their restaurants. 
Only & per cent of all the businesses 
determine the value of their inventory 
by the retail method. 


Dealing with creditors 

Table V shows the purchase terms 
generally used when buying merchan- 
dise from creditors. It would appear 


TABLE IV 


Practices Followed by 130 Retail Businesses in Keeping Books of 
Original and Final Entry 
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Daily Weekly Monthly Other 
98% 2% —% —% 
os 1 3 — omen 
96 aoa - 4 
3 68 9 20 
42 85 _ _ 
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TABLE V f 
General Practice of 130 Retail Businesses Regarding Purchase Terms : 
with Creditors ; 
Purchase Terms Number Per Cent ‘ 
Nee te a tara alas es hia oS Rise © 6:a’s/an wie a 698 ae 21 16 j 
Pa rN OR so Se SAW Ee a lee Sie eke Sees 36 28 t 
is eve etna es UhGateacahdd sine suka’ 77 59 7 
ee OES PAGO 6a 5:0 6 Sk ois 40 454 eM GAW BE RWS 6 BOS bee se Sw S's 31 24 a 
A OEY CRT EU ETE CEE EE CEC TERETE CTT CTE eee 20 15 te 
I ND yi ciicwsidh bibedkereseeeSisacsecencecssocss 46 35 
Free on board shipping point (F.O.B. Pittsburgh) ..........6..........0.. 43 33 
Free on board destination (F.0.B. New York).............:..ecceeceeeee 33 25 I 
that shrewd buying under the most Few precautions are taken by small 
liberal credit terms is still one of the businessmen when extending credit to : 
important keys to successful retailing. new customers. Only about one half . 
A good accounting system will aid in of the proprietors or managers call the | 
the performance of this function. credit bureau, and less than one third , 
Less than one third of the businesses require the customers to fill out a per- | 
keep a formal record of the names of sonal and financial record or require his | 
creditors from whom merchandise has signature on all sales checks. Part of ‘ 
been purchased on account, showing this laxity is explained by the fact that 1 
amounts due and amounts paid. The the businessmen claim that they know 
majority of businesses record unpaid personally these people who are re- t 
bills in the form of a file or list of questing credit and that it is unneces- t 
unpaid invoices. sary to require detailed information , 
about them. It would seem, however, 
Selling on credit that the credit bureaus could be used t 
Eighty per cent of the businesses that to better advantage by many proprie- 
sell on credit keep a formal record of oo and managers. Only one third ” 
credit customers who still owe money, ~ eee 
showing credit extended and payments me. I 
received. The remaining businesses 
merely keep a file (usually duplicate Keeping and analyzing sales records 
sales checks) of individual debts. Only : 
40 per cent of the credit businesses A very small percentage of the stores 
attempt to restrict their credit sales to attempt to analyze their sales records 
a certain percentage of total sales or by requiring their clerks to summarize ‘ 
keep them within certain dollar limita- their daily sales, by computing each I 
tions. All credit businesses do not issue clerk’s average daily sales, and by com- 
monthly statements to their customers, puting the cost of sales per clerk. Pro- 
but 69 per cent of these businesses have prietors and managers not following I 


attempted to collect overdue accounts 
through some outside agencies. 


these practices seemed to believe that 
they are valuable only where there are 
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full-time clerks doing nothing but serv- 
ing customers. In small stores the cus- 
tomer traffic is not large enough to 
keep many full-time clerks busy. In- 
stead, employees may be used primarily 
to prepare orders or checking stock. 
They would sell only when there was 
an overflow trade which the proprie- 
tors could not handle. 


Personnel responsible for account- 
ing activities 


A knowledge of the personnel re- 
sponsible for performing certain ac- 
counting practices and activities may 
help to determine specific training 
needs in retail accounting. Tables VI- 
IX show the personnel responsible for 
performing some of the work at the 
close of the fiscal period, including the 
preparation of the financial statements. 

The proprietors and managers of 
these small businesses seemed to feel 
that it was their responsibility to do as 
much as possible of the clerical work 
including the bookkeeping. Although 
this may be valid in part, many retailers 


TABLE 


may be sacrificing time to routine book- 
keeping which could be spent on the 
management phases of retail account- 
ing. Outside accounting services may 
be the answer to the routine clerical 
and bookkeeping problems of many of 
the small, independent retail businesses 
that cannot afford competent book- 
keepers. However, businessmen should 
not consider these services as substi- 
tutes for their own managerial respon- 
sibilities. 


Training program in retail account- 
ing 

The findings in this study would 
seem to support the conclusion that 
there is a need for a training program 
in retail accounting for proprietors, 
managers, and store personnel in small, 
independent retail businesses. The or- 
ganization of such a program might 
well originate in the business depart- 
ment of the high school, college, or 
business school in the community. It 
could be administered in late afternoon 
or evening classes through the co-oper- 


VI 


Personnel Responsible for Preparing Profit-and-Loss Statement at Close of 
Fiscal Period 


Number of 
Total Proprietor 

Kind of Reporting or Outside 

Business Stores Vanager Employee Service None 
le Crt elt wekae sear 35 40% 9% 40% 11% 
Eating and drinking places................. 22 4] 0 45 14 
hee Oa ee ee eee IS 46 8 46 0 
Furniture and appliance stores.............. 1] 46 27 27 0) 
PEIVE BIGCES ok. kus bv cb dees owed 16 12 44 44 0) 
Gasoline service stations................20- 16 31 19 31 19 
Lumber, building, hardware stores.......... 1] 18 18 64 0 
Drug and proprietary stores................ 6 0 17 83 0) 
NE ee Rei cea SAS Reith a ieee Saati 130 33 15 44 8 
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TABLE VII 
Personnel Responsible for Preparing Balance Sheet at Close of Fiscal Period 
Number of 
Total Proprietor 

Kind of Reporting or Outside 

Business Stores Manager Employee Service None 
AN eh eg Bo iS os oS ig Sm 35 31% 6% 20% 43% 
Eating and drinking places................. 22 14 0 27 59 
PE eo ck os ends osha dawns 13 31 8 46 15 
Furniture and appliance stores.............. 11 27 27 19 27 
PRON WRN Sebo Soi ea cece ees 16 0 44 ov 19 
Gasoline service stations..................4: 16 31 13 3 25 
Lumber, building, hardware stores.......... 11 9 18 64 9 
Drug and proprietary stores................ 6 0 17 66 17 
ene Mees ee ne ee NE og er ee 130 21 14 33 32 


TABLE VIII 


Personnel Responsible for Computing and Reporting Income Tax at Close 
of Fiscal Year 


Number of 


Total Proprietor 

Kind of Reporting or ’ Outside 

Business Stores Manager Employee Service 
en WRI oO a oe Cl clive acne 35 51% 6% 43% 
Eating and drinking places... ...........cecsse0 22 4] 0 59 
OO Sa Oe lo ee yee 13 23 0 77 
Furniture and appliance stores................... 11 27 0 To 
ye rr 16 6 0 94 
ReROnee OP NNE IMIOUS oso oc 5 ness 6 Sosa ts os 16 12 25 63 
Lumber, building, hardware stores...... faNaG eka ae 9 9 82 
ray and proprietary Stores... .......6.s..se cece. 6 0 0 100 
PE ANE SERRE ee ok wae iawkesekcawen 130 29 5 66 


TABLE IX 


Personnel Responsible for Computing Accounting Ratios at the Close of 
the Fiscal Period 


Number of 


Total Proprietor ; 

Kind of Reporting ” Outside 

Business tores Manager Employee Service Vone 
a TE ee re RE eee 35 14% O% 3% 83% 
Eating and drinking places..... ee cages 22 0 0 5 95 
(it Bn ee eae 13 46 0 39 15 
Furniture and appliance stores............... 11 27 0 18 55 
PRI R EN EINER <5 Sica a's haloes SSS wes oo 16 31 0 38 31 
Gasoline service stationS................s000 16 13 0 6 81 
Lumber, building, hardware stores........... 11 9 9 9 73 
Drug and proprietary stores................. ae 33 0 0 67 
hen mae ek mie oa i Ss See cis ts 130 18+ ] 13 68 
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Are Supermarkets Going “Soft”? 


Gordon B. Cross 
New York University School of Retailing 


The past five years have produced 
much speculation about the future of 
soft goods in supermarkets. Some writ- 
ers and speakers, those with a bent for 
spectacular predictions, have even fore- 
cast that it is only a matter of time 
before the supermarkets will be dis- 
tributing a major portion of our staple 
clothing and domestic items. There are 
at least two groups that are carefully 
watching any developments toward this 
extreme—the supermarket operators 
and the present soft goods distributors. 

The attempts by these two groups to 
analyze recent trends have been ham- 
pered by a lack of valid information. 
Most of the surveys dealing with the 
subject have produced very misleading 
results. Although many of them show 
varying percentages which indicate a 
high of 50 per cent of all supermarkets 
now carrying soft goods, they do not 
show the width of the assortment. For 
instance, if a market has a few pairs of 
work gloves or hosiery, it may be in- 
cluded among those that sell soft goods. 
Under these circumstances a misleading 
percentage can result. A breakdown of 
items usually reveals that most markets 
are carrying a very narrow selection in 
soft goods. No satisfactory data con- 
cerning percentages of total sales have 
yet been produced. 

Although the extent of the soft 
goods movement in supermarkets has 
not been definitely established, it can 
easily be recognized as another attempt 
by specialists in the distribution of one 
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line of goods to move into another 
field. History shows some successes 
and many failures in this type of 
endeavor. 

The large volume in soft goods, in 
particular, has always been a tempting 
target for merchants seeking new ways 
to build sales. A clear statement of 
the problems which supermarkets face 
when they invade the soft goods field 
should prove helpful to those operators 
who are considering such expansion. 
It may also reassure the present spe- 
cialists in soft goods distribution. 


Markdowns 


One of the first problems that will 
confront the food store operator enter- 
ing the soft goods field is an almost 
inevitable loss from markdowns, espe- 
cially on articles of wearing apparel. 
Markdown losses have been so low in 
the grocery field, except on meats and 
produce, that they have never been an 
important factor in planning opera- 
tions. The temptingly high markups on 
soft goods look less attractive after 
losses from depreciation are consid- 
ered. Store operators who have priced 
their new merchandise very low in or- 
der to be competitive have often found 
their profits eaten up by markdowns. 


Increased merchandise assortments 


In spite of its appearance a modern 
supermarket has relatively few items 
in its food line. A large market can be 
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adequately stocked with approximately 
four thousand items. The addition of 
a single article of wearing apparel will 
add many stockkeeping units to the re- 
quired stock because of the problems 
of size and color assortments. The re- 
sult is a greater increase in merchan- 
dise investment than may be realized 
at first. 


Lower turnover 


Stock turnover has always been high 
in the grocery business. The perishable 
nature of the merchandise and the re- 
peated use of a single item by the con- 
sumer contributes to this high rate. 
These forces are not present to a simi- 
lar degree even in the most staple soft 
lines. No customer buys socks, under- 
wear, or sheets as often as she buys 
bread, cereal, or cans of tomatoes. 
When low turnover items are injected 
into a high turnover operation, new 
merchandising problems are created. 


Pilferage 

Pilferage is a problem in any self- 
service operation. Grocery items lend 
themselves best to this type of selling 
because of their low unit value. The 
pilferer cannot conceal many dollars’ 
worth of groceries on his person except 
at the meat display. When soft goods 
are introduced into the situation, how- 
ever, the pilferage problem becomes 
greatly magnified. Attempts to segre- 
gate the more easily pilfered items re- 
sult in a lessening of the effectiveness 
of the self-service operation. 


Packaging 
Various methods of packaging are 
used to decrease pilferage and to pre- 


vent damage to the merchandise. Some 
of these efforts have met with a meas- 
ure of success. However, the value of 
packaging in any self-service operation 
is subject to at least one important con- 
sideration: Is anything accomplished 
by taking merchandise out from under 
glass and putting it back under cello- 
phane? With a very few exceptions 
customers wish to touch the fabric be- 
fore they decide to buy soft goods. 


Margins of profit 


The restrictions of items to fast sel- 
lers only has been the key to some suc- 
cess in soft goods sales by supermar- 
kets. However, fast sellers in any field 
rarely yield as high a margin as the 
average for that field. Companies that 
specialize in soft goods could caution 
the market men not to expect high 
margins if they restrict their activity 
to volume sellers only. 


Brand importance 


The supermarkets owe much of their 
spectacular success to their distribution 
of well-known brands. Grocery cus- 
tomers are very often presold by a 
steady bombardment of radio, televi- 
sion, and periodical advertising. There 
is a high degree of brand importance 
in the grocery field. While brands are 
not unimportant in the soft goods field, 
their importance is much less than is 
the case with foods. For example, no 
brand name in hosiery is as important 
as the word “nylon.” As a result, a 
smaller percentage of customers are 
presold, and there is greater necessity 
for a highly developed point-of-sale 


(Continued on page 78) 




















The Functions of the Sales Promo- 
tion Manager in a Resident 
Buying Office* 


David Resnick 


Sales Promotion Director, Resnick and Field Sales Promotion 


Retailing’s Mr. ‘“*X” 


Who is retailing’s man of mystery? 


A likely candidate for the role is the 
sales promotion manager for a resident 
buying office. Even people who work 
in buying offices have little conception 
of this individual’s duties and respon- 
sibilities. 

The reason for the vagueness about 
his job is a simple one. The sales pro- 
motion function in a buying office var- 
ies with each office. In some offices, 
little effort is given to sales promotion 
activities. In others, the total effort 
involves duties that would stagger the 
imagination and double the ulcers of 
the busiest department store ad man. 


Expansion of buying office services 


In order to understand the functions 
of a sales promotion manager in a resi- 
dent buying office, it is necessary to 
recognize the purposes of such an office. 
Its primary purpose is to keep present 
client stores and to get new ones, Until 
the end of the war the average office 
accomplished both aims mainly through 
its buying service. This made its exist- 

*In this article, we refer specifically to inde- 
pendent buying offices serving independently-owned 
department stores and small groups for a stipulated 
yearly fee. They, and their problems, differ from 


offices that are owned and managed by the stores 
they represent, such as Allied or Sears. 
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ence fairly simple. If an office had 
good buyers and a good follow-up sys- 
tem, its business prospered; if it did 
not, its competitors soon attracted its 
clients. After the war, however, things 
changed: scientific retailing started 
seeping down to the buying office level. 
Under the increased pace of competi- 
tion among offices, extra service became 
the watchword. Store principals and 
executives began to seek additional as- 
sistance. Buying offices had to cater to 
needs of these individuals and help 
them solve their problems as well as 
serve their buyers. The frosting on the 
top became as important as the actual 
buying. 

These additional demands of their 
clients produced many changes in the 
buying offices. Frequently an office that 
for years had served a large store satis- 
factorily loses a client to another office 
whose buyer efficiency is not necessarily 
better, but whose extra services appeal 
to the store’s executives. L_ ler these 
circumstances, offices start tu vie with 
each other. They seek to dramatize 
their special values and to develop the 
quality and quantity of their extra 
services. Such phenomena as execu- 
tive clinics, fashion clinics, private 
brand and pooled buying operations, 
statistical research, and figure ex- 
changes became the order of the day. 
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Specialists and new specialties become 
as vital as buyers and buying ability. A 
good fashion co-ordinator becomes as 
important as a good dress buyer; a 
strong figure man is looked up to as 
much as a canny merchandise man. 


Major functions in new role 


These changes create a new role and 
new responsibility for the sales promo- 
tion manager. Under today’s mode of 
operation, he has four major functions: 


1. To organize and supervise the 
merchandise information service 

Through the familiar bulletin serv- 
ice, the buying office provides stores 
with market information. This material 
may take the form of individual daily 
bulletins or special co-ordinated book- 
lets (departmental or store-wide) pro- 
duced on a seasonal basis ( for instance, 
a collection of the best items, in their 
classifications and price lines, in Christ- 
mas linens). 

The information-dispensing function 
of the buying office is a most complex 
and important one. Even though a fee 
office does not directly depend on the 
amount of store orders for its income, 
it is vitally interested in seeing that 
stores respond to its merchandise rec- 
ommendations. The more goods that 
it can buy for its stores, the greater its 
stature in the market. In other words, 
an office’s capacity to serve its stores in 
the way of values, deliveries, confine- 
ments, and special discounts is in direct 
relation to its buying power. Thus, its 
information service acts as an impor- 
tant adjunct to sound merchandise se- 
lection. Too often a superior offering is 
overlooked by a client store because the 


market bulletin did not emphasize the 
value or because it was “lost” among 
the many other bulletins sent out by the 
office. As a result, many offices have 
developed special formats for differ- 
ent types of bulletins and use special 
copy and layout techniques for top 
recommendations. 

Incidentally, I believe that the spe- 
cial nature of office bulletin copy makes 
it the most difficult to write or teach. 
The copy writer must not sell too 
strongly, for his major purpose is only 
to call attention to an item. He cannot 
make big claims, because he is address- 
ing himself to the people whom he rep- 
resents. His copy must not appear to be 
urging the buyer to act. At the same 
time, if the copy is merely descriptive, 
the item may not get the attention it 
deserves. Reconciling these opposites 
requires know-how and causes copy 
writers to dream wistfully of the simple 
lives led by their colleagues who write 
consumer or manufacturer copy. 


2. To co-ordinate office activities 
and develop new ones 

The sales promotion manager must 
shoulder the responsibility for the suc- 
cessful operation of all extra services 
offered by his buying office. Whether it 
is a fashion show, an executive clinic, 
or a group meeting, he is the one who 
must see that all the strings are tied 
together, that stores are alerted on time, 
that publicity is out, and that all the 
gimmicks are in place. At the same 
time, the sales promotion manager is in 
charge of the development of new serv- 
ice ideas and the correlation of depart- 
mental activities. In order to accom- 
plish this, he must constantly be the 


(Continued on page 82) 
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The Discount House Problem 


Richard E. Westervelt 
New York University School of Retailing 


With the ascendancy of the discount 
house, a new competitive force has en- 
tered the retailing picture. Its pattern 
of development is following the histori- 
cal design that was experienced by the 
department store, the chain, and the 
supermarket. First, the new retailer 
appears on the scene ; second, his oper- 
ation receives public approval; third, 
his fellow merchants cry that he is un- 
fair ; fourth, there is an attempt to wipe 
him out by legislation; and, finally, 
everyone learns to live with him. 

Changing attitudes toward retailing 
innovations are illustrated in the quoted 
material below, taken from a 1929 
pamphlet on the chain store “menace.” 


Independent merchants today, represent the 
highest type of American citizenship. They 
are not asking charity from the buying pub- 
lic. They ask only a square deal, they solicit 
only such sales as can be made by comparison 
of merchandise, they have not removed the 
telephones from their stores for fear that a 
customer might ask for some little act of 
service, they have not dispensed with the old 
reliable brands of merchandise such as they 
have always had to offer you, they do not tell 
you that they do not contribute to churches 
or charity, or. to local enterprises. They are 
still interested in the town band, and still at- 
tend the high-school football games, and yet 
they do not neglect their store, nor do they 
overlook a chance to do a favor for a cus- 
tomer or friend. Their business was not 
“Builded on Bunk” but by honest truthful, 
straightforward methods. They will not sell 
you a pair of overalls for $1.29 which cost 
them $1.25 and then sell your wife or daugh- 
ter a dress for $19.75 which cost them $6.75 
or a hat which cost them $12.00 per dozen 
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for $4.95. Hats and dresses come under the 
head of blind articles. 

If your chain store has far greater buying 
power than your independent merchant, let 
them put in the same well known brands of 
merchandise that your independent merchant 
handles, and sell them to you for 10% or 
20% less, that will be the real proof. Do not 
be deceived when he offers you some one or 
two articles at cost, for remember, that the 
average store carries from seven hundred 
and fifty, to one thousand different articles, 
which gives plenty of chance to more than 
recover anything they have given you. 

Look upon the independent merchant in 
your town, as an asset who as he prospers 
becomes more and more valuable to the com- 
munity, and with his prosperity your own 
holdings will increase in value, or your own 
job become more secure, and that every dollar 
spent with your home owned store is as put- 
ting a new coat of paint on your home, 
because both looks and value increases. 

In ending this little story of the business 
which has been builded on bunk, I ask you 
dear reader to read what I have written, with 
the. same spirit of good American citizenship 
that I have tried to maintain in presenting 
you with these facts which are of such vital 
importance to your future.! 


Similar diatribes have been written 
lately about the presumed evil of the 
discount house. The inevitable num- 
ber of prophets of doom have made 
public their extreme views. However, 
as the new element gets more firmly 
established, the attention given to the 
extremists tends to subside and the 
necessity for a rational evaluation be- 
comes apparent. A consideration of 

1W. A. Masters, A Business Builded on Bunk 


(St. Joseph, Missouri: Combe Printing Company, 
1929), pp. 15-16. 
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the discount house and its relationship 
to the existing retail institutions may 
help to establish both the negative and 
positive factors in a proper balance. 


Why discount houses exist 


The discount house seems to be step- 
ping into a gap in the retailing hier- 
archy which has been created by the 
changing tastes and economic status of 
the middle class. Today the middle 
class encompasses the white-collar 
worker and the professional individual, 
whose tastes and desires for goods have 
been developed out of proportion to 
their incomes. 

Many of these customers find the 
merchandise in the traditional outlets 
too high-priced to allow them to gratify 
their level of taste and their capacity 
to consume. An outlet that provides 
the high quality of merchandise they 
demand at a price they can afford finds 
them eager to purchase and willing to 
sacrifice extra conveniences. 

Why are the prices of the traditional 
store too high for the purses of the 
middle-class consumer? There seem to 
be several practices that may be con- 
tributing factors: 

1. High rent locations in major com- 
mercial areas increase overhead costs 
and raise the break even point for the 
stores. 

2. The stores offer a wide variety of 
services that are supported through 
higher markups paid by all customers, 
whether or not they desire them. Even 
when services are curtailed, the markup 
is not necessarily lowered. 

3. The stores tend to maintain tradi- 
tional markups even when lower prices 


might result in increased sales and 
profits. 

4. The belief is held by the stores 
that it is necessary to sell price-main- 
tained lines. 


National brands 


National brands are a second factor 
that seems to have been essential to the 
development of the discount house, at 
least in its early stages. The customer 
who can rely on a manufacturer’s guar- 
antee and utilize it readily does not 
have to depend on the reputation of the 
particular retailer. For instance, a na- 
tionally branded can of soup is accepted 
unhesitatingly from any source of dis- 
tribution, even though impure contents 
might cause serious harm to the cus- 
tomer. It is the reputation of the man- 
ufacturer, rather than that of the dis- 
tributor, which gives the customer the 
confidence to purchase. 


Legislated prices 


Price maintenance laws such as the 
Feld-Crawford Act in New York State 
also are responsible for making the new 
competition possible. Some standard 
of price comparison is essential in price 
competition, and the fair-trade prices 
furnish an easily understood compara- 
tive price. As a result, however, osten- 
sible savings to the customer are gaged 
against an artificial rather than a com- 
petitive price, which gives an obvious 
advantage to the price cutter. In addi- 
tion, the fair-trade laws are extremely 
difficult to police. In fact, if they were 
better policed, today’s discount house 
might become retailing’s parallel to the 


(Continued on page 89) 
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Campus Shopping Patterns 


Donald F. Blankertz, Ralph F. Breyer, and Charles S. Goodman 


Marketing Department, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania 


As part of a study recently under- 
taken for the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, information was gathered on the 
shopping patterns of students, faculty 
members, and other University per- 
sonnel. The study concerned proposals 
to utilize a specific site near the campus 
for shopping center development. Con- 
sequently, some of the findings do not 
have general applicability, but others 
throw light on many of the basic prob- 
lems of retail location. They should be 
of particular value to retailers who are 
considering campus locations or campus 
shopping centers. 


General considerations 


The proposal to consider the develop- 
ment of a shopping center did not arise 
from any clearly recognized immediate 
need. On or within three blocks of the 
proposed site are operating some 70 
retail and service establishments ; the 
general campus area contains more than 
130 such establishments. 

Stores operating in the campus area 
include 17 laundries, 14 luncheonettes, 
12 tailoring or pressing establishments, 
10 restaurants, 9 barber shops, 9 drug- 
stores, 9 women’s apparel shops, 6 
men’s clothing and furnishing stores, 
5 jewelers, 4 dry cleaners, and 4 shoe 
repair shops. 

Plans for land use in the area, as pro- 
posed by the Philadelphia City Plan- 
ning Commission and the University’s 
development program, would eliminate 
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many of the present sites. As a conse- 
quence, retail services may become both 
inadequate in total and inconvenient in 
location. Present stores, moreover, in- 
clude many operating in substandard 
buildings or offering unsatisfactory 
services. 

Should a shopping center be devel- 
oped, it would be intended to serve not 
only students, whose needs were con- 
sidered greatest, but also faculty, ad- 
ministrative, and clerical personnel 
and other members of the University 
family. 


Basic expenditure patterns 


The commonly used methods of ap- 
proaching potential sales volume 
through data on numbers and location 
of family units, income data, and family 
budget or expenditure data were not 
feasible. Basic expenditure patterns, 
therefore, were developed from mail 
questionnaires and a survey of existing 
retail shops. This was supplemented 
by information secured from real estate 
agencies, University records, and other 
sources. 

To some extent, at least, campus 
shopping areas tend to be unique. Table 
I shows the distribution of purchases of 
University personnel in the campus 
area by kind of establishment. More 
than two fifths of al! expenditures are 
made at eating places: restaurants, 
cafeterias, luncheonettes, diners, and 
soda fountains. Additional and not in- 
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considerable expenditures are made at 
groceries and delicatessens. The cam- 
pus area also generates heavy demand 
for personal services such as launder- 
ing, dry cleaning, barbering, and shoe 
repair. Expenditures for these services 
and for books and school supplies each 
represent about one seventh of the 
sales volume in the campus area. To- 
gether with expenditures in food stores 
and eating places, they comprise more 
than four fifths of campus purchases. 

The opportunities for shopping 
goods stores such as clothing, furniture, 
and appliances are strictly limited. In 
this respect a campus area resembles 
many other retail sites. 


The customer division of the 


market 


Although the general pattern of ex- 
penditures in a campus area is uncom- 


mon, the habits and behavior of custom- 
ers follow closely generally accepted 
principles. Nowhere, perhaps, was this 
more evident than in the market strati- 
fication that exists. Geographically, the 
University family comprises 1,161 resi- 
dents of the men’s dormitories, 1,517 
other persons living within three blocks 
of the proposed site (including 1,287 
men students), 4,500 persons residing 
in other portions of West Philadelphia, 
and 13,517 persons scattered through- 
out the remainder of the city and its 
environs. Location of residence has an 
important effect on both the nature and 
the place of purchases in the campus 
area. 

1. Men’s dormitory residents. The 
unique characteristic of the men’s 
dormitory students is that 59 per cent 
of their total campus expenditures are 
at eating places. Personal service estab- 





TABLE I 


Purchases in the Campus Area, by Kind of Establishment * 
4,500 Other 13,517 








1,161 Men’s 1,516 Other West Phila- Other 
Kind Dormitory Nearby delphia University 
Establishment Residents Residents t¢ Residents Members Total 
Food 
ee 59.2% 37.7% 34.7% 42.5% 41.2% 
Groceries, delicatessens ............. 4.6 10.9 21.0 2 12.1 
Personal services 
Laundry, dry cleaning, tailoring, and 
ee ee a 11.2 16.1 12.0 2.6 10.6 
Barbers, beauty shops, shoe repair... 3.2 4.4 2.1 3.1 3.5 
Books, stationery, supplies.......... 8&8 115 5 27.1 14.1 
Men’s clothing and accessories...... . 4.1 4.4 2.7 5.6 3.8 
RN Sane ns chicken we lc easses 1.9 3.9 5.0 2.7 3.7 
All other stores....................-. 7.0 11.1 12.1 14.3 11.0 
OP VGccbs bs te bseks oie es sens boncsae 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
Purchases in campus area, ! 
Sept. 1, 1952, to Jan. 31, 1953...... $415,000 $448,000 $1,020,000 $548,000 $2,431,000 


¢t Residents of an area within two or three blocks of the men’s dormitories. 
Market Street. 
t Residents of an area within two or three blocks of the men’s dormitories. 
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lishments claim an additional 14 per 
cent, and 9 per cent goes for books, sta- 
tionery, and school supplies. 

In common with all types of cus- 
tomers, dormitory residents reveal a 
very high preference for satisfying 
their needs for personal services and 
convenience goods at the nearest satis- 
factory shops. Thus, despite the large 
number of laundries throughout the 
campus area, dormitory residents gave 
93 per cent of their patronage to those 
within two blocks of the dormitories. 
Similarly, 86 per cent of their pur- 
chases in luncheonettes and soda foun- 
tains are made within a two- or three- 
block area, as are 85 per cent of barber 
shop expenditures, 87 per cent of those 
for shoe repairing, and from two thirds 
to three fourths of expenditures in 
restaurants and cafeterias and of pur- 
chases of books, stationery and supplies 
and of medical, dental, and drug items. 

2. Other nearby residents. Residents 
who live within two or three blocks of 
the proposed site represent the balance 
of its “convenience” market. Their ex- 
penditure patterns and buying habits 
are very similar to those of dormitory 
students except that they spend less in 
eating places because many of them 
take meals in fraternity houses. An- 
other important exception is that they 
are more subject to the convenience 
and pull of other stores scattered 
throughout the campus area. As a re- 
sult, they make but 53 per cent of their 
expenditures within three blocks of the 
proposed site as compared with 68 per 
cent for dormitory residents. 

3. Other West Philadelphia resi- 
dents. The University is located in 
West Philadelphia approximately at the 
apex of a triangular area whose base 
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line is some thirty blocks to the west. 
Beyond the three-block “nearby” area, 
University personnel spread through 
the West Philadelphia section; but 
there is a heavy concentration in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth blocks from the 
site. Walking to and from campus 
brings most of these residents into the 
area within one or two blocks of the 
proposed site. Despite the fact that 
they thus resemble a “walk-in” market, 
only 15 per cent of their expenditures 
are made within three blocks of the 
proposed site. A marked shoaling off 
of patronage is observed as residence 
is moved westward, despite the fact 
that most of these residents still pass 
through the area. 

4. Other University members. Two 
thirds of the total University family 
live outside West Philadelphia. They 
are of minor importance as buyers in 
most campus stores. Only as the spe- 
cific location of their campus activity, or 
their walking about the campus for 
other purposes, brings them to or very 
near a campus store will purchases 
result. 

Because of sheer numbers, purchases 
of this group at eating places and book- 
stores in the campus area are of some 
importance. These purchases represent 
the bulk of their expenditures in the 
area ; for no other class of goods is as 
much as 20 per cent of their expendi- 
tures made in the campus area. 


Drawing power and the importance 
of foot traffic 


Most shopping centers attempt to 
incorporate drawing power of some 
kind. Of first importance in most cases 
is the convenience to immediately ad- 
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jacent residential areas. Other standard 
devices are free and ample parking as a 
service, and the supermarket as an in- 
stitution. The larger centers also rely 
heavily on wide merchandise assort- 
ments offered by a variety of shopping 
goods stores, particularly a junior de- 
partment store, apparel shops, appli- 
ance stores, and variety stores. Any 
center that lacks some such attraction 
is considered to be predestined for 
failure. 

In the case of the proposed campus 
shopping center, all such attractions 
would be lacking. No parking of any 
kind could be provided. Space limita- 
tions and the nature of the market rule 
out a supermarket, although the data 
do indicate a sizable demand for a com- 
bination self-service grocery and deli- 
catessen store. Shopping goods stores 
have little opportunity for success. 
What, then, might be used as drawing 
power ? 

The answer appears to be: eating 
places. The large demand that exists 
for meals and snacks might provide a 
substitute attraction. To develop steady 
and sizable traffic the eating places 
would have to cater to several needs: 
high-quality meals, preferably with 
drinks, for special occasions ; moderate- 
priced meals for those regularly eating 
out; and a variety of offerings for 
lunches, in-between snacks, and _ late- 
hour eaters. The traffic thus developed 
not only would provide major revenues 
in the center but would be valuable to 
the convenience goods stores and service 
establishments as well. Unless the pull 
of eating places would be great enough 
to create traffic, a shopping center on 
the proposed site does not appear to be 
feasible. 


As the study progressed, the criticat 
importance of the specific location of 
the center became evident. Observation 
of dormitory residents indicates that 
they move eastward and northward 
from the dormitory entrances and 
hence away from the proposed site 
which is to the west. The lanes of 
heavy travel for other pedestrians lie a 
block to the north. Thus, despite the 
great volume of retail business avail- 
able in the vicinity, stores located on 
the site under consideration would not 
be directly on traffic lanes. In view of 
the demonstrated importance of con- 
venience of location, foot traffic pat- 
terns and ease of access to the specific 
site assume considerable significance. 


Conclusions 


On a large metropolitan campus 
there is no “campus market” but rather 
many small markets that cater to 
groups of students living or attending 
classes in those areas. Campus retailers 
need to consider as their principal mar- 
ket those students residing in the im- 
mediate vicinity who also attend class 
in the same vicinity or who pass their 
store directly. Because of the conven- 
ience nature of patronage decisions, 
even residents who live as close as one 
or two blocks but who move in the op- 
posite direction to their classes may 
prove to be poor prospects. This fol- 
lows not only from the purchasing pat- 
terns of the students but also from the 
convenience nature of most of their 
purchases. Only retailers with excep- 
tional pulling power can even consider 
the entire campus as a market. 


(Continued on page 88) 
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Is Your Organization Up-to-Date? 


Hans E. Krusa 


Supervisor of Co-operative Training 
New York University School of Retailing 


Definition of organization 


For many people, the word “organi- 
zation” has assumed such a particular 
connotation that its true meaning is 
sometimes lost. Consequently, when a 
study of organization is suggested, 
these people will knowingly nod their 
heads and agree that it is needed. Their 
ideas of just what is needed, however, 
will differ markedly. 

Perhaps the best approach to a defi- 
nition of organization is one that ex- 
amines the purpose of organization. 
Through organization we attempt to 
bring about the right relationship of 
the functions of a business and set up 
the best consequent arrangement of re- 
sponsibilities. If it is agreed that the 
basic functions of a retail store involve 
only buying and selling, then a study 
of organization should consider all the 
steps involved in profitable buying and 
selling and the arrangement of these 
steps in the most efficient manner for 
those purposes. 

Robinson defines organization simply 
as “that relationship which exists be- 
tween the functions of a business.” ! 
He goes on to indicate that organiza- 
tion is merely a tool of management 
in that it is “the functional structure 
through which the force of manage- 
ment may flow to accomplish the pur- 
poses of a business.” From this stand- 

10. Presten Robinson and Norris A. Brisco, 


Store Organization and Operation (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949), p. 26. 
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point we can see the close relationship 
between the way a business is organ- 
ized and its operating efficiency, and 
are made aware of the need for a study 
of our individual organizations. 


Changing requirements 


A study of organization, then, is go- 
ing to consider the way in which we 
have provided for the accomplishment 
of the buying and selling activities. Our 
stores differ only according to the way 
in which we have organized for buy- 
ing and selling. But our methods and 
techniques of buying and selling are 
changing. Consequently, it becomes our 
task to provide for the greatest operat- 
ing efficiency of our changing buying 
and selling methods. Because retailing 
is a dynamic field, it must be able to ad- 
just to new conditions and new needs. 
After a study of some of the changes 
that have occurred in our buying and 
selling methods, it may be possible to 
determine whether we have recognized 
these our organization 
structure. 


changes in 


Buying activities 


Today, buying in our stores is con- 
ducted on quite a different plane than 
it was some years ago. The best indi- 
cation of this in many of our stores is 
the fact that we can take a competent 
buyer of cosmetics and shift him to an 
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unrelated department, such as furni- 
ture, and find that in a very short time 
he is equally competent in the new field. 
This would seem to indicate that knowl- 
edge of the merchandise and its mar- 
kets is no longer one of the prime 
requisites of buying. 

Does this imply that no one needs 
the high degree of specialized mer- 
chandise information formerly held by 
the buyer alone? It may mean that 
most of this phase of the buying job 
has been shifted to others. For ex- 
ample, market scouts provided through 
resident buying organizations or other 
types of buying associations may per- 
form some of this task. Our resources 
today are better equipped to supply us 
with information about their respective 
products. Standards have been set for 
many articles of merchandise which 
take much of the guesswork out of 
buying. Specifications are available 
which will help to ensure that we re- 
ceive the type and quality of merchan- 
dise that we want. 

Buying changes, however, are not 
limited to knowledge of the merchan- 
dise. We are providing our buying 
staff with more information in other 
areas. Merchandise controls are con- 
stantly being perfected and expanded. 
With the introduction of mechanical 
methods of merchandise analysis and 
unit control, a new concept of the buy- 
ing job is required. The introduction 
of floor audit has provided us with a 
more rapid means of obtaining infor- 
mation now considered essential to the 
buying task. The position of the mer- 
chandise manager has been expanded 
far beyond our original thinking in 
this area. 


Impact of branch stores 


Even more significant changes have 
resulted from the introduction of 
branch stores. As we have added addi- 
tional units to our original store, we 
have expanded the buyers’ job to in- 
clude the buying of merchandise for 
these new units. In many instances, 
the buyer is expected to control activi- 
ties in these outlying branches in much 
the same manner as he has operated 
within the parent store in the past. 


Selling activities 


Meanwhile, changes are occurrin 
g g 
rapidly in our selling function. We 


speak feelingly of the need in some 


areas for “hard” selling. A new and 
better-trained sales staff seems to be 
the only answer to moving certain types 
of merchandise in quantity. In addi- 
tion, we are experimenting with simpli- 
fied selling techniques in other areas. 
Self-selection and perhaps self-service 
may prove to be the answer to some of 
our selling problems. These changes 
in our selling concepts go hand in hand 
with a changing concept of the service 
job. Are our service institutions of to- 
day the same as those of a few years 
ago? 

Tied in with these developments in 
our buying and selling functions is a 
new approach to expense control. We 
are recognizing the importance of 
tracking expenses down to their source. 
We are working with production unit 
accounting and will soon expand its 
application to more of our direct buy- 
ing and selling areas. This means a 
new skill must be acquired by those 


(Continued on page 86) 
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Book Notes* 


Communication in Management, 
by Charles E. Redfield. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 
1953, 290 pages. $3.75. 


Perhaps the area of greatest concern to 
business leaders of today is communication — 
or the lack of it. Many managements are 
realizing for the first time that their wishes 
and ideas are not “getting through” to their 
employees. Some managements are endeavor- 
ing to improve this situation. They are seek- 
ing ways to be better understood and, at the 
same time, are earnestly trying to listen to 
and understand their employees. 

Charles Redfield’s book offers a guide to 
current practices in (a) finding out what is 
going on in an organization and (b) telling 
people what to do about what is going on. 
The author has arranged his material in five 
parts. Part I establishes certain guiding 
principles for more effective communication. 
Part II deals with the aspects of communica- 
tion downward from superior to subordinate; 
Part III covers communication upward; and 
Part IV emphasizes the horizontal aspects of 
communication. In Part V Mr. Redfield 
deals with the theory of communication, pri- 
marily from the organizational standpoint. 
Here the author recognizes the informal 
organizations in developing good communica- 
tion practices. 

The book is well annotated. In addition, 
at the end of each chapter is a list of selected 
readings covering the most pertinent items. 
Communication in Management could well 
serve as a guide to those managements wish- 
ing to improve their communication processes 
and as a source book for the student of 
communication. 

Hans E. Krusa 


Conservation and Rehabilitation of 
Major Shopping Districts (Urban 
Land Institute Technical Bulletin 
No. 22), by Richard Lawrence 
Nelson and Frederick T. Asch- 


* Unless otherwise noted, book notes were pre- 
pared by T. Dart Ellsworth. 
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man. Washington, D.C.: Urban 
Land Institute, 1954, 44 pages. 
$5.00. 


A problem concomittant with that of the 
suburban shopping center, but relatively neg- 
lected in the face of the tremendous interest 
in the new developments, is the disintegration 
of many older business districts. This bulle- 
tin analyzes causative factors such as conges- 
tion, obsolescence, and population movements 
and proposes rehabilitation and conservation 
plans. The contents of the bulletin are divided 
into five parts: Introduction, The Techniques 
of Analysis, Effectuation of a Local Pro- 
gram, City Wide Business Zoning — A Con- 
servation Measure, and Conclusions. 

The authors have contributed a thorough 
definition and study of a vitally important 
municipal, business, and real estate problem 
and a practical, positive program for meet- 
ing it. 

Charlotte Kappelmann 


Cotton from Field to Fabric, revised 
edition; Memphis, Tennessee: 
National Cotton Council, 1953, 
61 pages. $3.25. 


This is an attractive, plastic-bound book 
that traces a brief history of cotton from its 
origin, its debut in England late in the 
twelfth century to the present, and its role in 
United States economy from 1607 to the pres- 
ent. The culture of cotton, which includes 
the latest mechanized methods of planting, 
cultivating, and harvesting, is clearly des- 
cribed. Classification of cotton fibers and 
marketing are discussed, Several sections are 
devoted to cotton textile manufacturing, in- 
cluding yarn-making, weaving, knitting, and 
finishing. Qualities of cotton which make it 
desirable for apparel, household, industrial, 
and military uses are described and related 
to their end uses. The utilization of the by- 
products of cotton have not been overlooked. 

The last section of text includes 121 
swatches classified as apparel, household, in- 
dustrial fabrics, and special finishes. A full 


(Continued on page 79) 
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Pets Mean Big Business 

(Continued from page 52) 
the driver-salesman removes the stand 
in favor of a smaller display that will 
be justified by the volume in that par- 
ticular outlet. 

2. We require our driver-salesmen 
to maintain a route book showing the 
amount of the original installation and 
every subsequent refill order. The 
firm’s supervisors and divisional mana- 
gers are instructed to review these 
route sheets once a month to compare 
the store’s stock movement with the 
dollar value of the installation. If the 
initial inventory is out of line, the route 
man is asked to adjust the situation 
with either a smaller or larger stand. 


Continued volume growth 


Of course, a substantial percentage 
of total pet supply volume is still ob- 
tained from pet shops, department 
stores, variety stores, drugstores, and 
seed stores. Some department stores 
lease out their pet shop concessions, 
while others maintain this department 
with their own personnel. The pet store 


continues to grow in stature, with vol- 
ume often reaching upwards of $80,000 
per year for a single outlet. Drug- 
stores, hardware stores, variety stores, 
and seed stores are additional outlets 
that add to the total pet care and pet 
supply volume. 

With interest in pets at an all-time 
peak and with pet supply manufac- 
turers developing and introducing new 
merchandising programs, it is easily 
understood why the market for these 
products has reached its present gigan- 
tic size. 

As the distribution of pet care and 
accessory items continues to expand to 
grocery stores and other outlets that 
are relatively new for these products, 
it is safe to predict a further accel- 
erated growth for the industry. This 
growth will also be felt by the tradi- 
tional retail channels because more and 
more consumers will become exposed 
to many pet items which they have 
never purchased before. The resulting 
desire for these products on the part of 
greater numbers of pet owners should 
increase the volume through all types 
of outlets. 








Are Supermarkets Going “Soft”? 
(Continued from page 66) 
effort. The factors of style and fabric 
also make sales less automatic. 
Without an over-all selling effort 
customers may tend to buy on the basis 
of price alone. Such a price emphasis 
often creates down trading by custom- 
ers. Consequently, the selling of infe- 
rior soft goods could injure the super- 
markets’ reputation for high-quality 
foods. A member of the Super Market 
Institute recently expressed the possi- 


ble danger to the industry if the term 
“supermarket shoddy” works its way 
into our vocabulary. 


Price range 


The range of prices in similar food 
items is usually not wide. A super- 
market will carry several brands of one 
item, often at the same price. A typical 
soft goods operation is more likely to 
be conducted with several price lines at 


(Continued on page 80) 
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Book Notes 
(Continued from page 77) 


description of each fabric and its identifying 
features and uses are given. 

As a survey of the cotton industry for the 
layman, the book is appropriately readable. 
It will appeal to the teacher who wishes to 
bring her knowledge of cotton processing up- 
to-date, and it can be assigned as collateral 
reading in adult classes. In addition, mem- 
bers of one branch of the cotton industry can 
increase their knowledge of other branches 
with the information in this text. The 
swatches and their descriptions also provide 
good reference material for store training and 
fashion directors. 

Isabel Wingate 


Downtown and Suburban Shopping 
Habits Study of Greater Boston, 
by John P. Alevizos and Allen E. 
Beckwith. Boston: Bureau of 
Business Research, College of 
Business Administration, Boston 
University, 1954, 68 pages. 


This study brings to issue the ever-increas- 
ing rivalry between downtown and suburban 
shopping centers. From 4,688 personal inter- 
views with women in the Greater Boston re- 
tail trading area has come valid interpretation 
of the roles played by the two kinds of cen- 
ters. Through detailed tables, graphs, and 
summations, the reader learns the prefer- 
ences, opinions, and habits of the Boston 
female shopper. The study should be valu- 
able to all retailers who are faced with the 
increasing problems of changed buying habits. 


R. Keith Malcolm 


Elements of Statistics, by H. C. 
Freyer. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1954, viii + 262 
pages. $4.75. 

This basic text provides the beginner with 
an explanation of the fundamental principles 
and methods of statistics. It includes analyses 
of basic ideas regarding populations and fre- 
quency distributions and probability. The 
explanatory material is supplemented by al- 
most five hundred practical problems in the 
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fields of agriculture, biology, economics, edu- 
cation, engineering, medicine, and psychology. 

The author is professor of mathematics 
and a statistician at the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Kansas State College. 


Essentials of Effective Personiel Ad- 
ministration (Personnel Series, 
Number 154). New York: 
American Management Associa- 

- tion, 51 pages. $1.00 to members, 
$1.25 to nonmembers. 


This monograph, one of a series on per- 
sonnel administration, is a report of papers 
presented at the Fall Personnel Conference 
of the American Management Association 
held in New York, September 1953. The 
panel chairmen were Paul Pigors and 
Charles Myers. Among the people who par- 
ticipated in the discussion were J. J. Morrow, 
director of personnel relations of Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc., and members of his staff; and 
A. F. Watters, vice president in charge of 
personnel of the R.C.A. Victor Division of 
the Radio Corporation of America. 

The monograph includes a brief discussion 
of the organization of the personnel function, 
as well as a rather complete description of the 
personnel programs at Pitney-Bowes and 
R.C.A. Victor. The latter part of the booklet 
includes questions and answers relating to 
the general field of personnel. While the 
descriptions of the programs relate to per- 
sonnel in the industrial field, nevertheless 
the retail executive will find useful informa- 
tion that can be applied to the retail store. 


Ethics for Modern Business Practice, 
edited by J. Whitney Bunting. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1953, x + 269 pages. $3.85. 


Jeginning with a statement of the theory 
of business ethics and a definition of the 
term, this book provides an analysis of ethics 
together with a series of discussions showing 
the growth of ethical practices in business 
and the trend of business ethics in general as 
illustrated by possible business professionali- 
zation and college training. 

Among contributors to the volume, in addi- 


(Continued on page 81) 
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Are Supermarkets Going “Soft”? 
(Continued from page 78) 
varying intervals. The problem of price 
lining is vexing enough under the most 
ideal circumstances and in the hands 
of the most experienced operators. The 
supermarket will have to determine the 
best price lines in each category. Their 
activities up to now indicate that they 


intend to concentrate only on the best — 


prices. Such action has many obvious 
advantages, but it will not lead to suffi- 
ciently large assortments to put the 
markets in a good competitive position 
in the soft goods field. 


A complex problem 


The considerations that have been 
discussed show the complexities in- 
volved in selling soft goods in super- 
markets. The job is much more diffi- 
cult than that of handling toilet articles 
or housewares, the two fields the food 
stores have invaded with the greatest 
success. The latter fields are better 
adapted to self-service display and have 
a higher degree of brand importance 
and preselling. 

In addition, there is the problem of 
procurement. Here the market opera- 
tors are faced with a real dilemma. If 
they wish to sell soft goods on a small 
scale, they must depend on wholesalers 
or rack jobbers. However, purchasing 
from these sources leads to noncom- 
petitive prices. If they wish to avoid 
the high prices, they must establish 
buying and selling operations that will 
make them competitive with the spe- 
cialists in the soft goods field. 


Competition with the giants 


When a supermarket operator de- 


cides to invade the soft goods field, he 
faces some of the greatest retail organi- 
zations in existence. His competitors 
are J. C. Penney, Sears, Montgomery 
Ward, and the great variety chains. No 
food store operator is in a position to 
take such competitors lightly. These 
are the people who have developed the 
soft goods business with a remarkable 
degree of success. They are specialists 
in buying and specialists in selling. It 
will be no easier for the supermarket 
to cut into their soft goods business 
than it would be for the soft goods 
specialists to invade the food business, 
It is true that wherever customer traffic 
is as heavy as it is in a supermarket, 
many varieties of merchandise can be 


‘ sold. But the need to offer competitive 


values cannot be ignored. 

The supermarkets took over the gro- 
cery business from an antiquated food 
distribution system. Similar success in 
the soft goods field can only be ex- 
pected if it can be shown that the meth- 
ods of distribution in that field are also 
antiquated. 

The problems facing a supermarket 
that plans to distribute soft goods have 
been presented here as they exist to- 
day. Only if they are considered in- 
surmountable can it be assumed that 
supermarkets will never become promi- 
nent in the soft goods field. 

An indicative point is that a small 
number of supermarkets have already 
achieved some success in the field, al- 
though most of the companies deny 
any intention of a sizable expansion in 
this direction. Other retailers hoping 
for success in soft goods would do well 
to study the basic problems involved 
and attempt to find a course of action 
which will solve them. 
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Book Notes 


(Continued from page 79) 


tion to the editor, are Bernard John Daenzer, 
Eva Galambos, Tyler Kay, Mills B. Lane, Jr., 
Jackson Martindell, Joseph J. Wyler, John F. 
Power, and James H. Taylor. 


How to Find and Qualify Prospects 
and Get Interviews, by Charles B. 
Roth, New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1954, ix + 217 pages. $4.95. 


This well-written, easily read sales training 
book is designed to improve prospecting tech- 
niques by salesmen. It includes a discussion 
of how to know and how to find a prospect, 
and methods that have proved successful: in 
getting interviews. Numerous stories of suc- 
cessful salesmen are used to add punch to the 
content. Sales managers whose salesmen need 
to improve their prospecting methods will 
find this very helpful. 

Paul E. Smith 


How to Lie with Statistics, by Darrell 
Huff. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton and Company, Inc., 1954, 142 
pages. $2.95. 

Everybody is bombarded with statistics by 
advertisers, commentators, politicians, lobby- 
ists, pollsters, and assorted medicine men. 
This book will help the average person to 
differentiate between reliable and phoney 
statistics. Among the topics it covers in an 
understandable and entertaining way are: 
(1) The Sample with Built-in Bias, (2) The 
Well-Chosen Average, (3) The Gee-Whiz 
Graph, (4) The One-Dimensional Picture, 
and (5) How to Statisticulate. The subject 
matter is supplemented with eighty-six car- 
toons by Irving Geis. 

The author is a partner in Covedale Crafts- 
man, an organization that prepares how-to- 
do-it articles for magazines and instruction 
manuals for manufacturers. 


How to Make Your Home Worth 
More, by Emanule Stieri. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953, 
iv + 204 pages. $4.95. 
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Thousands of ideas for making your home 
more valuable are crowded into this small 
volume. There are plans and diagrams for 
modernizing your kitchen, making your base- 
ment attractive, improving your closets, add- 
ing allure to your bathrooms, making your 
attic pay dividends, insulating, landscaping, 
and remodeling. It should prove a gold mine 
of ideas not only for the home owner but 
also for the merchant who is looking for 
ways to sell new merchandise. 

The author is a leading authority in the 
home repair and maintenance field. 


Improving the Supervision of Instruc- 
tion, by Harold Spears. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953, 
xii + 478 pages. $4.75. 


This realistic picture of supervision of in- 
struction as it exists in our schools today is 
based on visits by the author to departments 
of education in each of the 48 states and spe- 
cial investigations of 150 different school sys- 
tems. It summarizes current thought and 
practice in supervision at both the elementary 
and secondary school levels. It presents the- 
ory against a backdrop of actual school situa- 
tions and is replete with itemized lists of 
valuable suggestions. 

The author is assistant superintendent of 
public schools, San Francisco, California. 


Marketing Channels, edited by Rich- 
ard M. Clewett. Homewood, IIli- 
nois: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
1954, xviii + 518 pp. $6.00. 


Twenty-two of the leading specialists in 
the field of merchandise distribution combine 
their efforts, under the sponsorship of the 
American Marketing Association, to increase 
the literature relating to marketing channels. 
The marketing channels of selected manu- 
factured goods are presented with the aim of 
promoting better understanding of the mar- 
keting systems and the problems of reducing 
marketing costs. 

The material presented progresses from 
the general to the specific. Part I explains 
the development of marketing channels with 
special emphasis on the American economy. 


(Continued on page 83) 
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Training Program in Retail Ac- 
counting 
(Continued from page 64) 

ation of the chamber of commerce, re- 
tail merchants’ association, or service 
clubs. Specific details of the training 
program will need to be determined by 
local community needs. It might be 
short and intensive, meeting daily for 
several weeks, or it might be an exten- 
sive program, with weekly meetings 
held over a longer period of time. 

Although the evidence indicates a 
strong need for a training program of 
this kind, it will be necessary to develop 


Sales Promotion Manager 
(Continued from page 68) 


“needler” and the conscience of the 
office, since most merchandise men are 
so involved in their daily duties that it 
is really an extra effort for them to de- 
vote time to a new idea, promotion, or 
service. 

3. To utilize stores’ total power for 
group promotional activity 

The sales promotion manager must 
devise merchandise and promotional 
aids and campaigns to help retailers 
sell more goods more economically. The 
simplest of these aids is the syndicated 
ad mat program that may be developed 
as either individual ad mats on impor- 
tant item recommendations or a more 
complex monthly service similar to 
those provided by outside syndicates. 

A second type of program utilizes 
departmental and store-wide consumer 
catalogues and statement enclosures. 
Use of this method has greatly in- 
creased in the last few years. The effec- 
tive office now produces a Christmas 
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an accompanying promotional program, | 


Few of the small retailers expressed a 
realization of a need for a retail ac. 


se 


counting program for themselves and | 


their employees. 


Although any training program must | 


be developed in terms of the specific | 


needs of the particular retailers, this 
study has indicated certain important 
areas in the field of accounting which 
should be given a place in the course. 
Retailers must be made aware of their 
deficiencies in these areas so that they 
will support the training programs set 
up for their benefit. 


catalogue, two notions catalogues, two 
housewares catalogues, and a back-to- 
school catalogue, as well as several 
statement enclosures in fashion and 
white sales. Stores have been receptive 
to these group mailers because they are 
inexpensive and because item selection 
is generally based on the stores’ specific 
requirement. The preparation of such 
material, however, is one of the promo- 
tion manager’s severest headaches. He 
must be concerned not only with pro- 
duction, deadlines, and planning but 
even more so with the special problems 
of each store that must be solved with 
each catalogue. Care must be taken in 
the selection of merchandise so that 
stores are not overbought, items are not 
too similar, and the brands chosen are 
regularly used by most of the stores 
In general, stores consider these cata 
logues among the most vital extra 
volume producers a buying office can 
develop. 

Co-ordinated departmental and store. 
wide promotions constitute a third pro 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Book Notes 
(Continued from page 81) 


Part II, the principal portion of the book, 
makes use of the product or commodity ap- 
proach. It will serve as a useful handbook 
for the marketing of the goods that are cov- 
ered. Part III deals with the selection of 
marketing channels by the individual com- 
pany and the effect of federal legislation in 
the field of distribution. As a complete pack- 
age, this appears to be the most valuable 
addition to the literature of marketing which 
has appeared in recent years. 


Gordon B. Cross 


Price Practices and Policies, by Jules 
Backman. New York: The Ron- 
ald Press Company, 1953, xiv + 


660 pages. $8.00. 


This comprehensive survey brings together 
for the first time various price practices and 
policies that are used in agriculture, industry, 
insurance, manufacturing, public utilities, re- 
tailing, and the professions. The selections 
have been compiled from the author’s own 
works and from the writings and published 
statements of such men as Bernard Baruch, 
Arthur R. Burns, Joel Dean, Alvin H. Han- 
sen, Malcolm P. McNair, Edward G. Nourse, 
and Donald Wallace. 

The author is professor of economics at 
New York University. 


Retail Management Problems, by C. H. 
Illinois: 
1953, 


McGregor. Homewood, 
Richard D. Irwin, 


XIII +233 pages. 


Inc., 


The purpose of this book of case problems 
is to correct the deficiency which has existed 
in retail literature with respect to available 
materials for studying the problems of the 
small The been 
taken from actual store experience in most 


retailer. cases used have 
instances, although fictitious firm names and 


locations are used. An attempt has been 
made to present those cases and problems 
which represent typical situations. There are 
eighty-two problems grouped into sections on 


retail fundamentals, store location, merchan- 
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dise policies and buying, stock planning and 
control, price policies and pricing practices, 
sales promotion, customer services, personnel 
management, accounting and finance, and gen- 
eral management. Ample material is pro- 
vided for a complete course in retail manage- 
ment problems and for supplementing other 
retailing courses. Retail educators will be 
pleased to find that no segment of retailing 
from the department store to the service 
station has been neglected by the author in 
the preparation of this book. 

Gordon B. Cross 


Rich’s of Atlanta, by Henry Givens 
Baker. Atlanta, Georgia: Uni- 
versity of Georgia, 1953, xviii+ 
411 pages. 


Here is the story of the founding of a small 
store in 1867 by an immigrant boy, and how 
the store grew under the leadership of this 
boy and two of his brothers into one of the 
retail giants of today. Interwoven with the 
story are the details of how the store devel- 
oped its financial, merchandise, personnel, and 
service policies and how these policies enabled 
it to weather countless financial panics and 
depressions along the way. It is interesting 
reading and adds another needed book to the 
literature of the history of retailing. 


Shopping Centers (Technical Bulle- 
tin No. 20), by J. Ross McKeever. 
Washington, D.C.: Urban Land 
Institute, 1953, 92 pages. $6.00. 


This bulletin supplements the Community 
Builders Handbook and illustrates current 
adaptations of shopping center planning and 
management principles. Subjects covered in- 
clude definition of terms, preliminary steps 
in planning shopping centers, planning the 
site, designing the center, and operating the 
shopping center. The subject matter is sup- 
plemented with illustrations of twenty well- 
known shopping centers and a list of selected 
references for shopping centers. 


(Continued on page 85) 
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Sales Promotion Manager 
(Continued from page 82) 
motional activity. As part of the 
“thinking” phase of a buying office 
service, the sales promotion manager 
must plan special promotions that em- 
phasize the office’s ability to be a crea- 
tive addition to its stores’ advertising 
departments. Typical devices used by 
an office are co-ordinated promotions 
based on a style trend, a color, or a 
seasonal theme, complete with ads, 
mats, window displays, and even state- 
ment inserts. Some offices also plan 
semiannual, store-wide off-price pro- 
motions, providing both the merchan- 
dise and the promotional package for 

the stores. 

A fourth responsibility of the sales 
promotion manager is to plan advertis- 
In this 
medium, pages and special sections, 
used to advertise an item or items, 
carry the notation: “Available at the 
following member-stores of ; 
Such ads have a twofold purpose: (1) 
to increase store sales on items by pre- 
selling them to the consumer and (2) 
to show the world that the buying office 
is performing a service for its stores. 
The trend to this form of national ad- 
vertising, which is subsidized by the 
manufacturer, began after the war. At 
first, it received overwhelming response 


ing in national magazines. 


a 


from stores. As more offices and more 
manufacturers began utilizing national 
advertising, however, stores became 
more selective. Now the average store 
will tie in only when the merchandise 
advertised is of the type it would buy 
anyway, ad or no ad. 

4. To “package” omce 
effectively 


It would seem that a buying office 


was performing its function most capa- 
bly by making extra services available 
to its stores. However, that is only the 
first step. It is just as important to 
make these services appeal to stores to 
such a degree that they will want to 
participate. New programs must be 
launched colorfully, and strong fol- 
low-up programs must be devised. 
Many offices use extra-large broadsides, 
two- and three-color printing jobs, and 


‘other methods of calling attention to 


their services. 

The long-range purpose of attracting 
new clients is another reason for such 
costly packaging. It is difficult to prove 
to a skeptical prospective client that 
one firm’s buyers are smarter and more 
aggressive than a competitor's, but a 
folio of dramatic presentations of serv- 
ices gives concrete evidence that has 
“eve appeal.” 


Conclusion 


There are two contradictory trends 
in effect that make the sales promotion 
manager's job more difficult. One is 
the competition between buying offices 
that spurs him to create more and su- 
perior services in line with his competi- 
tors. The other is the growing cost of 
such services. The retailer, faced with 
his own increasing expense problem, is 
either unwilling or unable to pay higher 
fees to the office ; consequently, a sales 
promotion manager, in addition to all 
other duties, must find ways to subsi- 
dize services at a minimum cost to his 
office. 

Another part of the problem 1s co- 
operation. There is no office worth its 


salt that would not be ready to supply 
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Survey of Wholesale Grocers’ Profit 
and Loss Figures—A Compilation 
and Analysis of 1952 Operating 
Results Including Salesman’s 
Compensation and Related Sub- 
jects, by John R. Bronell. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: United States 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
Incorporated. No price indicated. 


This is an annual survey conducted by the 
United States Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion as a service to wholesale grocers. It is 
said to be the only such survey conducted for 
this group. 

The report is based on the experience of 
139 firms with an aggregate annual volume 
of over $286,849,045. The median firm had 
net sales of $1,349,839. 

The results as shown indicate that the 
average gross profit and the average net 
profit before taxes are substantially below the 
1951 results. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the 
survey is the section dealing with salesman’s 
compensation, expense, and incentives. This 
part of the study is quite new and reveals, 
perhaps, some of the reasons behind the cur- 
rent drop in profits. This section in particu- 
lar should be studied by all firms that em- 
ploy traveling salesmen. 

The survey should also be of interest to 
all wholesale grocers and to students of mar- 


betin als 
keting and retailing. 





Richard E. Westervelt 


Success on a@ Shoestring, edited by 
Jane Cahill. New York: Fair- 
child Publications, Inc., 1953, 181 
pages. $2.00. 

Here are the stories behind the successes 

f fifty-three small shops. The stores are or- 


ganized according to merchandise categories, 
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assist those individuals who contemplate 
opening a small retail shop, the case histories 
are supplemented by special discussions of 
advertising, display, buying, and selling, as 
well as answers to typical questions about 
these types of operations. 


These Will Go to College, by R. Clyde 
White. Cleveland: The Press of 
Western Reserve University, 1952, 
xvii+ 108 pages. $2.75. 


This study was undertaken “to try to 
estimate the future demands for admission 
to college” in the Cleveland-Lorain area. It 
sought answers to questions in five fields: 
(1) population trends in the Cleveland area, 
(2) history of entrance of secondary school 
graduates of the area into college, (3) effects 
of occupational demand upon college admis- 
sion, (4) effects of socio-economic status of 
secondary school graduates and college stu- 
dents, and (5) characteristics of boards of 
trustees of colleges and universities that 
might enable them to cope with problems 
faced by their institutions. 

The study makes two contributions to col- 
lege educators: (1) it serves them as a guide 
in preparing their staffs and facilities to cope 
with larger enrollments, and (2) it points to 
the need for similar studies in other areas 
of the country and provides a ready-made 
pattern for the conduct of such studies. 


The Salesman’s Complete Ideas Hand- 
book, by Emille Raux. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954, 
xii + 227 pages. $4.95. 

This is an easy-to-read, well-organized 
book on selling ideas for every salesman. It 
states in simple, effective terms the principles 
of scientific salesmanship. It uses the proved 
experience of many of America’s outstanding 
salesmen and tells why they are successful 


in their work. A few of the chapters include: 


Improving Your Selling Personality, 161 
Ways to Become 52 


a Scientific Salesman, 152 
Ideas for Getting Your Story Across, and 


ntinued on page 8&7) 
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Sales Promotion Manager 
(Continued from page 84) 


its stores with even more new services 
than it offers now. But store partici- 
pation is vital. Stores that expect their 
buying office to plan a new promotion 
or produce another catalogue are often 
the ones that somehow find a special 


Is Your Organization Up-to-Date? 
(Continued from page 76) 

people who supervise the buying and 

selling jobs. 


Labor relations 


l‘inally, we have an entirely different 
concept of labor relations in our stores 
of today. Ideas of supervision, par- 
ticularly of the selling function, are 
markedly changed from those of just 
a few years ago. Unionization in some 
areas has brought even more changes. 
These changes create the need for a 
type of selling supervision differing 
from the established form. 


Organizational adjustments to 
changes 


low have our organizations ad- 
justed to all these new elements in our 
buying and selling activities ? Certainly, 
the division of work and alignment of 
responsibilities have changed. Have we 
recognized these shifts and modified 
the organization to provide for them 
in the most efficient manner? Or are 
our stores operating in spite of the or- 
ganization rather than achieving maxi- 
mum results through an organization 


reason for not participating when their 
proposed program is finally launched 
by the office, or they may back up the 
program with a minimum quantity of 
orders. Retailers have to face the 
facts: If they want a high standard 
of scientific service from their buying 
offices, they must pay for it and they 
must give it their full support. 


planned to meet new needs in the buy- 
ing and selling areas ? 

Each store has an individual prob- 
lem in providing the type of organiza- 
tion best designed to meet its specific 
needs. While much can be gained from 
a study of the experiences of others, in 
the final analysis there can be no one 
plan of organization designed to meet 
the requirements of all stores. There 
are, however, basic principles that can 
be applied to all. We need to study 
these principles and re-evaluate our 
organization in the light of them. 


Separation of buying and selling 


What is being done by stores who 
have recognized the changes occurring 
in their buying and selling functions? 
Perhaps the greatest possibilities lie 
in the area of separating some of the 
selling responsibilities from the buy- 
ing. A few years ago, as an initial ap- 
proach to this separation, one store 
created a sales supervisory branch 
within the merchandise division. To- 
day, that same store has completely 
separated the selling function from 
the buying organization. Salespeople 
report directly to department service 
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Book Notes 
(Continued from page 85) 


74 Ideas That Will Add to Your Persua- 
siveness. 

Although written for all salesmen, the prin- 
ciples can be applied with unusual effective- 
ness in retail selling. It will provide interest- 
ing and instructive reading to everyone who 
is engaged in selling or who wants to be a 
salesman. 

Paul E. Smith 


The Story of Glass, by Freda Dia- 
mond. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1953, 240 
pages. $3.75. 


How did the miracle material glass evolve ? 
How was the bubble of air first used to ex- 
pand glass? What contribution have bottle- 
making and bulb-making machines made to 
our progress? What role have windows and 
mirrors played in improving living and work- 
ing conditions? Why has it taken centuries 
for glass to become so prominent in architec- 
ture? Who invented the giant of 10,000 mov- 
ing parts which gathers, blows, and shapes 
glass mechanically, and how does it work? 
How does glass save lives? How does glass 
serve science ? 

For everyone wanting the answers to these 
and hundreds of other questions about glass, 
this concisely written, well-illustrated, and 
readable book explains intricate technical 
processes in such a manner that glass be- 
comes a readily understood and newly appre- 
ciated commodity. 

The author, an internationally known de- 
signer, has had many years of professional 
association with the glass field. Her exten- 
sive research into the history of this “infi- 
nitely capable, infinitely adaptable servant” 
glass brings to the casual reader, student, or 
connoisseur many new side lights and up-to- 
date production methods not previously avail- 
able in this form. In general, this story of 
the development of glass is one that captures 
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the drama in each phase of its ever-expanding 


importance to mankind. 
K. R. Gillespie 


They IWent to College, by Ernest 
Havemann and Patricia Salter 
West. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1952, x+ 
277 pages. $4.00. 


Here is the most complete study yet pub- 
lished of college graduates. It describes 
what college has done for them and to them. 
It provides fascinating pictures of the “Old 
Grad,” the “Ex-coed,” and of the “college 
group.” It examines “college as the road to 
success” and, at the end, offers “some advice 
to the colleges.” The statistical findings of 
the study are presented through the media 
of fifty-two eye-catching charts. 


Who Should Go to College, by Byron 
S. Hollinshead. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1952, 


xvi+190 pages. $3.00. 


This book is the final summary report 
prepared by Byron S. Hollinshead, presi- 
dent of Coe College, on the subject of “Who 
Should Go to College” and officially trans- 
mitted by the College Entrance Examination 
soard to the Commission on Financing 
Higher Education. 

It offers an appraisal of who deserves and 
who gets a college education in the United 
States. It points out that our means of se- 
lecting those students qualified for college 
training are not adequate for the purpose. It 
also emphasizes that our system of higher 
education does not presently have the funds 
to develop fully the manpower resources of 
the country. It provides an estimate of the 
number of high-school graduates who go to 
college and of the number who would go if 
they had the economic means. Finally, it 
offers recommendations for discovering and 
financing worthy students. 
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Is Your Organization Up-to-Date? pendent units, is gradually centraliz- 
(Continued from page 86) ing its operations. In this case, the 


branches will eventually be responsible 
only for the selling function while all 
aspects of the buying function will be 
performed through the central organi- 
zation. Here again, the organization is 
being revamped to provide for the 
most efficient operation. 


managers who, in turn, report to floor 
service managers who then report to 
customer service superintendents. Con- 
sequently, supervision of sales person- 
nel is entirely the function of a sales- 
and service-directed activity. One of 
the reasons for this change was the 
weight of increasing branch store op- 
eration. In addition, the store feels that Custom-built organization 


the caliber of its selling job and cus- 2s 
Which of the two approaches will 


be most successful? Each solution may 
prove to be the right one for the spe- 
cific problems that must be met by the 
individual retail firm. The important 
fact is that both stores are aware of 
the changing nature of their buying 
and selling functions and are providing 
an organization designed to encompass 
these changes. Neither feels that it 
has achieved the ultimate. Both recog- 
nize that retailing is a dynamic field. 
Both are prepared to make further 
changes as they appear desirable. What 


tomer service has improved as a result 
of the new development. 

The arrangement of buying and sell- 
ing activities within the branch units 
is now being explored with the possi- 
bility of setting up a separate buying 
staff for each branch as an eventual 
solution. Obviously, such maneuvers 
will create the need for additional 
changes in organizational structure to 
best provide for the efficient accom- 
plishment of all activities. 


are you doing to adjust your organiza- 


Centralization of operations F 
tion to change? Are you trying to 


Another store, which formerly oper- run a 1954 Cadillac type of operation 
ated its branches as more or less inde- on a Model-T frame of organization? 
Campus Shopping Patterns but the extensive assortments offered by 

(Continued from page 74) central city merchants offer strong com- 

Opportunities for the sale of hard- petition. In the case of men’s clothing, 
ware, variety store merchandise, ap- for example, all groups purchased more 
pliances, clothing, and accessories are “elsewhere in Philadelphia” than in 
limited. Expenditures for these items campus area stores, the proportion 
per capita are not large, and the ina- purchased elsewhere varying from 95 
bility of the campus merchant to draw per cent in the case of personnel living 
from the whole campus restricts oppor- outside of West Philadelphia to 59 per 
tunity. Not only is such merchandise cent for dormitory residents. 


brought into the area with the student, This does not mean that the college 
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campus is devoid of opportunity for 
the merchant. The total market is of 
such size that even a segment near a 
particular retailer affords opportunity. 
Thus, during the first semester of 1952- 
1953 (five months ending January 31, 
1953), the 1,161 residents of the men’s 
dormitories spent an average of $436 
in Philadelphia stores. Some 68 per 


The Discount House Problem 
(Continued from page 70) 
speakeasy—the “buyeasy.” Successful 
legislation against retailers’ desire for 
profit and customers’ desire for savings 
would have to run counter to relatively 

basic economic motivations. 


Public attention 


In the area of publicity, the discount 
house has been given a boost by the 
very people who have contested it most 
strongly. The newspaper space devoted 
to criticism of the discount house has 
amounted to reams of free publicity 
that informs customers of the savings 
offered them. This kind of publicity 
has probably done more to make the 
discount house a national problem than 
any other single factor. It is difficult 
to conceive of a quicker and surer way 
of cutting one’s own throat than by 
creating free publicity for a competitor 
who would otherwise have little adver- 
tising. 


Customer acceptance 


By building a reputation for fair 
dealing, many discount houses have 
helped to eliminate any black-market 
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cent of this sum went to merchants 
within two or three blocks of the dormi- 
tories, and 82 per cent was spent in the 
campus area generally. Nondormitory 
personnel residing in the zone within a 
few blocks of the proposed site spent 
an average of $423 each with about 
two thirds of this amount being spent 
in the campus area. 


atmosphere associated with their type 
of operation. Although they operate 
in Opposition to certain laws, their 
customers consider them legitimate 
retailers. 


“Selective” discount practices 


Perhaps the most discouraging as- 
pect of the discount house problem is 
the attitude of retail executives. Every 
retailer who provides discounts for his 
employees, his friends, and himself 
uses the discount house principle. Un- 
fortunately, it benefits only select clien- 
tele. Retailers in general and the execu- 
tives of department stores in particular 
have always boasted about their con- 
tacts. Many are heard claim that they 
never pay the retail price for anything 
and volunteer to send friends to manu- 
facturers and other vendors for dis- 
counts. 


The traditional retailer 


There is a mistaken concept that the 
traditional retailer has a right to his 
markup and that the competition which 
threatens it is unfair. This concept 
may buoy up the traditional operation 
for a time. However, the less efficient, 
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outmoded organization must eventually 
change or fail. It is difficult to stand in 
the way of a stampede and survive. 


Competition 


If the traditional retailer chooses to 
adjust to the new competition, two 
logical courses of action are open. He 
can either compete on a price basis or 
he can convince the customer that there 
are more important things than price. 
The individual store must make its 
own choice. 

To compete with price as a weapon 
will require not only a revision or elimi- 
nation of the price maintenance laws 
but a complete overhaul of the expense 
of doing business as well. Even if the 


competitive price in branded items can 
be met by using them as loss leaders, 
it can only be a short-range policy. The 
entire price structure must be re-ex- 
amined, just as the independent was 
forced to re-examine his price struc- 
ture when the chains undersold him, 
It can be done, but the deadwood, 
the traditionalists, the vested interests 
must go. 

However, a moderate revision of 
price, if accompanied by a real increase 
in the quality and variety of needed 
services and the elimination of un- 
needed ones, may very well do the 
trick. The traditional retailer has so 
many advantages to exploit that he has 
every chance to maintain his competi- 
tive pre-eminence. 
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Retail Trade in 1953 
(Continued from page 56) 


TABLE V (Cont.) 


Retail Trade in 1952-1953 
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Sales and Profits of 103 Major United States Retail Stores Compared by 


Store for 1952 and 1953 


Mercantile Stores Company, Inc........ 
meer and Rhoads, Inc.............5 
Mamm-Loeser's, Inc............c0000 
R= BAECS 6 6 vsk-os taweides cc svase 
a 
Penn trace Comparty...... 60. .ccccccc 
ee Be Perera eee 
J. W. Robinson Company............. 
SME HONS ks oa Ga Seakw ses Hino es 
NO SO sah ka Kesar c er enesionwad 
Rike-Kumler Company............... 
moos Brotmers, INGi......c cece e. 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney ........ 
Thalhimer Brothers, Inc.............. 
Raphael Weill and Company.......... 
Western Department Stores.......... 
TP WVOCMMIIIUR, FIG, 6. ogc otc s Saws xs 


Drug Chains 

Cunningham Drug Stores, Inc......... 
People’s Drug Stores, Inc............. 
Rexall Drug Company, Inc........... 
Sommers Drug Stores Company...... 
arty Drug Stores, Inc... .......... 
Mramereen COMORNY .456s savers sanees 


Grocery Chains 

H. C. Bohack Company, Inc.......... 
Colonial Stores Company............. 
jewel Tea Company. ......5...s2.000s 
National Tea Company. .... 2... 25606 
Gereway Stores, Ie... .. oo .2 sss ecccce 
de Cod. i 


Mail-Order 

ere oy Geib eid wa 
Montgomery Ward and Company, Inc.. 
New Process Company..........-..-- 
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Sales (Add 000) 
y 














1953 1952 
$130,883 $128,604 
25,859 26,424 
17,090 17,496 
26,399 25,245 
15,257 15,079 
10,068 10,060 
1,109,508 1,079,256 
32,142 32,877 
54,704 49,986 
56,584 56,181 
40,752 38,091 
12,906 13,383 
58,173 57,525 
29,620 29,362 
19,375 20,099 
31,235 31,930 
67,792 57,665 
$4,898,236 $4,797,412 
$42,389 $40,147 
54,523 54,018 
189,244 178,293 
6,892 6,911 
60,571 54,038 
181,538 177,909 
$535,157 $511,316 
$128,702 122,841 
233,890 214,995 
243,673 226,292 
462,282 405,222 
1,751,820 1,639,095 
45,171 37,535 
$2,865,538 $2,645,980 
$92,442 $85,726 
999,123 1,084,586 
15,511 16,511 


Profits as Per Cent of Sales 
= 





Before Taxes 


1953 
5.3% 
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3.79% 
8.7 
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1952 1953 
5.5% 2.7% 
6.1 2.4 
0.3 —0.2 
4.5 0.8 

11,7 5.6 
8.7 3.1 
8.6 3.6 
0.8 0.4 
oa 1.0 
6.6 bE 
8.0 3.5 
4.2 1.8 
KI 2.1 
5.2 2.6 
0.2 sul), 2 
7.0 3.2 
2.5 12 
55 2.5 


9.3% 3.6% 


57 2.8 
ys 1.7 
az 1.4 
1.8 15 
3.4 1.6 
K Je 1.9 
24% 1.2% 
1.7 1.1 
27 1.4 
2.1 1.1 
1.0 O.8 
2.0 1.0 
1.5 1.0 
2.5% 1.6% 
8.8 4.1 
5.6 28 


After Taxes 


1952 
2.7% 
28 
0.2 
2.1 
5.6 
4.0 
3.4 
0.8 
14 
3.1 
3.2 
2.0 
1.5 
2.6 
0.2 
3.3 
1.3 


2.5 


3.8% 
2.7 
1.1 
1.4 
1.0 
1.8 


1.1% 
1.1 
1.4 
0.9 
0.4 
1.0 


0.7 


1.4% 
4.6 


2.6 





